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Middle-aged people usually pay expensive premiums 
for life insurance. Often such premiums are prohibitive when 
the need is great. 

If you are denied adequate insurance because of your age 

or too expensive premium rates, 

MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan offers you a solution. 
For example: under this plan a member age 50 may receive 
a policy at a premium rate of $13.28 per $1000... 

Less than 4c per day. 

Sixty is the age limit for applicants .. . 

and no medical examination is required of applicants under 45, 
for policies less that $3000 unless Company requests. 

These low rates are possible because premiums are based 
upon teacher mortality statistics only. 

The result is the lowest premium rate obtainable. 
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| Missouri State- Teachers Association | 
Columbia, Missouri 
Please send me additional information about 
} MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for members. | 
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Investigate this unusual 
opportunity today .. . 


“In case of death the bank pays your 
beneficiaries what you have saved. 
Life insurance pays them 

what you had hoped to save.” 


For further information 
mail this coupon today. 
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fascinating 


summer assignment 


pays you GUARANTEED 
INCOME! 





The most rewarding summer you ever 
spent can be yours—with a minimum income 
absolutely guaranteed! As a representative 
of the World Book Encyclopedia, you could 
work right in your own community and 
nearby. And the beauty of it is that your 
teaching experience especially qualifies you 
to succeed gloriously ! In fact, many teachers 
earn as much as $100 a week or more—all 
summer long! 


You’d be proud to represent the World 
Book Encyclopedia. Your position is one of 
prestige and you can feel that you are indeed 
rendering a valuable service to the homes 
of your community. This extremely pleasant 


and profitable work has proved so satisfying 
to many teachers that they have arranged to 
keep on with it part-time during the school 
year. 

You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
our proved methods! But regardless of re- 
sults, we guarantee you a substantial income. 
We give you free training and help you in 
every possible way. Some of our highest- 
paid representatives are teachers. 


Think what it would mean to end up the 
summer with $1,000 or more extra income 
—money for a special vacation, new clothes 
or extra luxuries you’ve dreamed of! Mail 
the coupon below and find out more details! 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 





CLIP 
_ and 
MAIL 
TODAY! 





(a Marshall Field-owned organization) 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


This summer’s training classes 
are being planned right now. 
Applicants will be considered 
in the order received, until our 
teacher quota is filled. Don’t 
miss out! 
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Know your community, your state, your nation— 
that is the basic theme for a completely new unit of 
materials to help build good citizens at all learning 
levels. 


Classroom teachers and curriculum specialists have 
worked together to develop a practical teacher’s book- 
let, planned for integration with units of study common 
to grades 1-12. 

32-page teacher’s guide, shown above, contains 70 
illustrations and 230 activities to aid in teaching good 
citizenship. Classroom wall charts, illustrated at right, 
are 23 inches by 36 inches and are reproduced in full 
color. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

















i | 
| 1024 Plymouth Building | 
| Minneapolis, Minnesota 
| Please send me “Schools Build Citizens Today” with | 
| accompanying charts. | 
| | 
| Name ; 
| School ; 
Subject Grade — ; 
| City State 
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New... 


a school action program 
in citizenship 


Available... 


without charge to teachers 
of Grades 1-12... 





























+1) Lower Elementary a Upper Elementary 
© Junior High 4 ) Senior High 


Makers of ‘‘Scotch”’ Brand Cellophane Tape, “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal”’ Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Safety- 
Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, 3M” Abrasives, ‘3M’ Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 
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THE COVER 


Gathering maple sugar water is not a big industry 

in this state, but is practiced in many communities. 
Probably the largest commercial enterprise of its kind 
is near Yount, Mo., where this photograph was 
made. Approximately 50 gallons of sugar water 
makes 1 gallon of maple syrup. 

—Photo: Massie, Mo., Resources Div. 








Send all Contributions to the Editor 
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The teachers 


who made a movie 


The story of four workshops in nutrition and health education 


conducted by Stanford University and assisted by General Mills 


*Lights!”’ called out the Physical 
Education instructor, ‘‘Camera!” 
Peggy, the 6th grade teacher, 
switched on the spotlights; two grad- 
uate students operated the camera, 
while the script girl—a school nurse 
—timed the action. 


Smoothly, the ‘‘stars’—educators 
all—went through the scene, display- 
ing and discussing materials for the 
in-service training of teachers for 
elementary school nutrition-educa- 
tion programs. 


For this most unusual movie was 
part of the 1950 Stanford University 
summer workshop on health and nu- 
trition education. Its cast and tech- 
nicians were the staff and students; 
its plot was the day-by-day develop- 
ment of the workshop program. 


And more than its content was 
unusual. This movie was written, 
made and edited in eight days of the 
two-week workshop, and shown on 
the final day, complete with sound 
track music and commentary. Thanks 
to the persuasiveness and ingenuity 
of the “‘company” in borrowing and 
building much necessary equipment, 
it cost a total of $70.80! 






Observing a well-planned 
school lunchroom 














AN EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUE 
FOR LEARNING 


As a device for stimulating learn- 
ing, the movie proved most success- 
ful. The 27 workshop students who 
produced it had to observe, inten- 
sively and critically, all the workshop 
activities. The final showing served 
as a visual review of the program for 
all the 102 workshop registrants. 


And the result was an authentic 
documentary, recording the organi- 
zation and methods of a nutrition- 
education workshop—most useful in 
stimulating nutrition and health 
education among other teaching and 
administrative groups. 


FOUR STANFORD WORKSHOPS 


The movie was a feature of one of 


four workshops on health and nutri- 
tion education conducted by Stan- 
ford University from 1948 through 


1951. Dr. Oliver Byrd, Professor of 


Education and Director of the De- 
partment of Hygiene, planned and 
directed them all. Financing, in the 
form of scholarships, was provided 
by General Mills, which also sup- 
plied prepared classroom materials 


and other teaching aids. 
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These projects were incorporated 
into the Stanford curriculum as reg- 
ular courses and provided credits for 
the graduate students and practicing 
educators who matriculated. 


TO ENCOURAGE NUTRITION 
EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


“Both the University and General 
Mills,” says Dr. Byrd, ‘“‘were eager 
to stimulate health and nutrition ed- 
ucation throughout the public school 
systems of California and the West. 
It was determined that the Univer- 
sity could play an effective part 
through teacher-education projects 
designed to interest administrators 
as well as classroom teachers. 


“The general purpose agreed on 
for our four workshops was to edu- 
cate and assist school personnel in 
the development of school nutrition 


education programs as a part of 


broad school and community health 
programs. 


**Emphasis from the first,’ explains 


Dr. Byrd, “‘was on a real sharing of 


learning experiences and accomplish- 
ments. The program of study was 
generally selected by the students. 
The group method of study was 
stressed and proved most fruitful.” 


WIDE RANGE OF 
COURSE CONTENT 


The workshop that made the 
movie dealt particularly with the 
problems of incorporating nutrition 
education into the school curricu- 
lum. It covered such matters as mo- 
tivating pupils toward better eating 
habits (they held a special ‘tasting 
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party,” for example), making the 
school lunch an educational expe- 
rience, and understanding the emo- 
tional aspects of nutrition among 


children. 


The first workshop, in 1948, set 
the pattern for the others. Here, the 
educators tried and evaluated the 
group method of working and found 
it successful. ‘The workshop allowed 
exchange of experience and thinking 
and group attacks on problems, yet 
did not limit the advantages of guest 
speakers bringing word of new mate- 
rials and methods, new nutrition 
research. 


This workshop emphasized _ prac- 
tical nutrition education in the ele- 
mentary school. Its members 
acquired a broad knowledge of new 
teaching techniques and materials 
and concrete plans for programs in 
their own schools. 


WORKSHOP FOR 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The 1949 course included a large 
proportion of school administrators 
and was devoted primarily to the 
administrative problems of school 
health and nutrition programs. Sub- 
ject matter ranged from instruction 
in health and nutrition to safety and 
environmental sanitation. 


Realizing that the primary impe- 
tus for this type of educational activ- 
ity must come from the administrator 
and convinced that such workshops 
provide the necessary background, 
the group strongly recommended 
further workshops of this type. 
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THE INFLUENCE BROADENS 


The value of the workshops was 
so well documented by the first three 
that preparations for the fourth led 
to an even greater emphasis on group 
participation. Under the guidance of 
Dr. Byrd, graduate education stu- 
dents attending the University 
planned the 1951 course, thus be- 
coming familiar with the mechanics 
as well as the educational content. 


In 1951, emphasis was placed on 
methods and materials for nutrition 
education in the schools. The groups 
studied evaluation and uses of avail- 
able teaching materials, teacher and 
class preparation of other materials, 


€ 1 “tasting party™ 
to try foods 
for flavor appeal 





training. Please send me: 


L 


Name 


School 


Street City 





teacher-training program in nutrition and health 


Photographing a group discussion 


of classroom materials 


lunchroom techniques (through ob- 
servation at a nearby school), and 
participation techniques such as 
games, exhibits and sociodramas. 


WORKSHOP INFORMATION 
OFFERED 

The need and opportunities for 
nutrition and health education in 
schools are widely recognized today. 
There were more applicants for the 
Stanford workshops than could be 
accepted. Those who took the course 
are finding opportunities for concrete 
applications all over the West. 


Are you interested in attending a 
health and nutrition workshop? Have 
you considered an in-service teacher- 
training program in health and nu- 
trition education for your school? 
Much information is available with- 
out charge . . . just mail the coupon 
below, filling in the pertinent facts. 


GENERAL MILLS 


Educational Services 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


I want to know more about nutrition and health education—especially teacher 


[] a list of nutrition and health workshops I might attend in 1953 


| information on how to plan and carry on a nutrition 
and health workshop for administrators and teachers 


“| « 6 ° . ° . 
information on how to establish and Carry On an in-service 


(NOTE: STANFORD FILM NO LONGER AVAILABLE) 


Position 


State 











122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 
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New Filmstrips, Too! 


Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins, Frank 
and His Dog, Jean and Her Dolls. 


Your EBF representatives are 


GEORGE H. MITCHELL, Reg. Mgr. 
1414 Dragon Street, Dallas 2, Texas 


RALPH C. WAGNER 
30 Maplewood Dr., P.O. Box 683, Columbia, Mo. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 





SLIDEFILM GUIDE 
READY 

The fourth annual edition of “Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Slidefilms” is 
now available. The new guide lists 571 
slidefilm titles. The book also includes 
information on types of slidefilms, 
number of frames and running times, 
dates of release, terms and conditions 
of loans, and name and addresses of 
agencies offering the films. 

The guide is available through the 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis. Price, $4. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS EXPERTS 
REPORT ON LOYALTY 

Loyalty has in recent years been a 
major concern of the American people. 
The Public Affairs Pamphlets of New 
York has published a round table re- 
port “Loyalty in a Democracy” which 
considers this problem and suggests 
action that should be taken to safe- 
guard our democratic ideals and prac- 
tices 

Robert E. Cushman, professor of 
government at Cornell University, was 
chairman of the group of public affairs 
experts that made this report, and 
Richard Kennan, N.E.A.’s chief of the 
National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education, is 
one of the participants in the study. 

The report can be purchased from 
the Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 
38th St.. New York 16, N. Y. Price 


25 cents. 


PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHES OIL MANUAL 

Of all of our natural resources, oil 
is one of the most important today. 
Teachers interested in reference ma- 
terial on United States oil production 
can find a wealth of information in 
“The Oil Producing Industry In Your 
State,” a 124-page booklet published 
by the Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of America. 

The book contains complete statis- 
tics and charts on leasing, drilling, and 
production and reserves of petroleum 
in each of the 27 oil producing states. 
It is a revision of a 1950 edition of 
the same book which was used in 
more than 500 highschools and 133 
colleges as a reference source. 

The book may be obtained from the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America Information Service, P. O. 
30x 1019, Tulsa, Okla. 





SOUTHERN PINE USES 
HISTORY TOLD 


A history of the Southern Pine and 
a description of the manufacturing 
process used to convert it into useful 
lumber and wood pulp are given in a 
new booklet published by the South- 
ern Pine Association, “The Southern 
Pine Story.” 

This 32-page publication with color 
illustrations explains what Southern 
Pine is, gives its species and the loca- 
tions where it can be found, and de- 
scribes some of the uses. Throughout 
the booklet the progress of forestry is 
shown. 

Free copies may be obtained by 
writing the Southern Pine Association, 
Box 1170, New Orleans, La. 


BOOKLET LISTS SOURCES 
FOR COMMUNITY FILMS 


A useful booklet for schools, col- 
leges, PTAs and other youth serving 
groups is “How to Obtain and Screen 
Films for Community Use,” which 
has recently been published as an aid 
to community planners interested in 
using films to supplement their local 
improvement programs. 

The booklet contains lists of film 
sources, agencies, producers, distribu- 
tors and libraries. It also contains 
suggestions for booking films for 
rental or loan. 

The 20-page publication is available 
from the Public Relations Division, 
Film Council of America, 600 Davis 
St., Evanston, III. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


An article which will help the high- 
school teacher present instructional 
material on labor-management rela- 
tions has been published in pamphlet 
form by the Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations of the University 
of Illinois. 

The article, “Tools for the Teacher,” 
originally appeared in the April issue 
of “Education.” It lists and describes 
numerous volumes, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals and visual aids on labor’s contri- 
bution to industrial society. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
from the Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Ilh- 
nois, 704 South 6th St., Champaign, 
Ill., at 10 cents a copy. 
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Miss Daly...this is Mr. Zehner 

















STOCKHOLDER-OWNERS like Miss Daly know that 
about two-thirds of our profits have been plowed back 
in recent years for new facilities and equipment—from 
drilling rigs to delivery trucks. This helps make possi- 
ble better service and better products for you. 


Miss DALY AND MR. ZEHNER are members of the 
same business family, but they have never met. 


Miss Grace Daly is a student at Loretto Heights 
College, Denver, and also has a sales position in a 
well-known retail store. Mr. Carl E. Zehner works at 
the Standard Oil refinery in Whiting, Indiana. Both 
own stock in the Standard Oil Company. 

Standard Oil’s stockholder family is so large—it has 
almost 120,000 members—and is spread over so much 
territory and embraces people in so many walks of 
life that it would be impossible for one stockholder to 
know all the others. Our stockholder family also in- 
cludes many institutions such as colleges, hospitals, 
charitable organizations and insurance companies. 

And, incidentally, the largest amount of our stock 
any one person owns is less than 1% of the total, and 
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MR. ZEHNER, as a Standard Oil employee, is backed 
by one.of the broadest employee benefit programs in 
any industry. He has worked for Standard Oil for 
more than six years and, like more than 23,000 other 
employees, owns stock in the company. 


the largest amount any institution owns is less than 
4%. 

Last year the investments of our stockholder-owners 
helped provide more than 50,000 jobs, more than a 
quarter billion dollars in employee wages, salaries and 
benefits, and more than 2,000 useful petroleum prod- 
ucts at reasonable prices. 

These share-owners in American business have con- 
fidence in a steady return on their investment. 
Standard Oil has paid dividends for 59 consecutive 
years. Last year dividends had a value equal to 
$4.02 per share—the return to our stockholders for 
the use of their savings. 


Standard Oil Company 








MEET ANOTHER stockholder— Mrs. James C. 
Graves, a widow, of Saginaw, Michigan. 
Dividends from Standard Oil stock help to 
make life more comfortable for many per- 
Sons who depend on investment of their 
Savings for income. 
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MEET ANOTHER stockholder—Children’s 
Mercy Hospital of Kansas City, Missouri. 
This hospital uses its Standard Oil dividends 
to help provide medical care for about 3,500 
children a year, three of whom are shown 
here with nurse Dolores G. Turnage. 


MEET ANOTHER stockholder—dealer J. E. 
Gossett, of Richmond, Indiana, testing anti- 
freeze for customer Earl Whitten. Mr. 
Gossett, a dealer for more than 10 years, has 
seen the demand for Standard Oil products 
increase steadily over the years. 














The Mastery of Reading 


Textbooks Study Books Teacher’s Guides 
(Grades 7-12) (Grades 7-9) (Grades 7-12) 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell 


This series captures and holds student interest through 
its lively and provocative stories and poems. Because 
knowing how to read is essential to reading enjoyment, 
reading skills are a major point of emphasis. Reading 
skills are woven into the reading materials so expertly 
_that the good fun of reading is never lost. 


This Government of Ours 


NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 
Jack Allen and Fremont P. Wirth 


Far from being a cut-and-dried study of a subject seem- 
ingly remote from everyday life, this stimulating new 
book points to the responsibilities that boys and girls 
have as citizens. It represents a comprehensive portrayal 
of democracy in action. Rich learning materials follow 
each chapter. Teacher’s Manual 

















AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


351 East Ohio Street Chicago 11, Illinois 

















INNESOTA 


It’s fun to study on Minnesota’s cool, mented by outstanding guests. 


friendly campus, flanked by the historic Preeminent library and laboratory 

Mississippi, just 15 minutes from six facilities present unusual opportunity 

enticing lakes, and close to the cultural, for graduate work and research...an 

shopping and entertainment areas of exciting program of concerts, plays, lec- 

two big cities. tures and social events assures stimulat- 
More than 1,000 courses, embracing __ ing recreation. 

every field of education and scientific You may choose either or both of 


interest, are offered by a nationally- two independent terms of five weeks 
recognized staff of professors, aug- each. 


FIRST TERM... June 15 — July 18 SECOND TERM July 20—August 22 


Write for helpful complete bulletin. 
Dean of the Summer Session. 816 Johnston Hall. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 





MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 





IMPORTANT. EVENTS 
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Missouri Valley Adult Education 
Association Conference, Continep. 
tal Hotel, Kansas City, March 
5-7, 1953. 

Northeast Missouri Schoolmasters 
Meeting, Moberly, 6:30 p.m. 
March 16, 1953. 


19 Association of School Business 
Officials of Missouri Meeting. 
Missouri Hotel, Jefferson City 
March 19-20, 1953. 

20 St. Louis County District Teach- 
ers Association annual meeting 
University City Highschool, 
March 20, 1953, 

21 Business Education Division 
MSTA Annual Workshop, Colum- 
bia, March 21, 1953. 

23 Northeast Schoolmasters, South oj 
Highway 36, Evening meeting, 
Columbia, Ladies Night, Marcel 
23, 1953. 

27. Missouri Council Social Studies 
Meeting, Columbia, March 27-28 
1953. 

APRIL 

| 5 Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International Study Confer- 
ence, Denver, Colo., April 5-10, 

1953. 

| 6 Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional 
Children, Boston, Mass., April 6- 
11, 1953. 

10 Department Elementary School 
Principals, MSTA Spring Meet- 
ing, Columbia, April 10-11, 1953. 

12 Midwest Regional Conference on 
Rural Life and Education and 
Midwest Conference on Adminis- 
trative Leadership Serving Com- 
munity Schools, NEA _  Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, Kansas 
City, April 12-14, 1953. 

17. Annual Industrial Education 
Spring Conference, Columbia, 
April 17 and 18, 1953. 

24 Missouri section Mathematical 
Association of America Annual 
Meeting, William Jewell College, 
Liberty, April 24, 1953. 

25 Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of MSTA Annual Conference, 
Columbia, April 25, 1953. 

25 Missouri Association of Teachers 
of English, Spring Meeting, Stu- 
dent Union Building, Columbia, 
April 25, 1953. 

| MAY 

| 2 Missouri Association for Child- 
hood Education Annual Confer- 
ence, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
May 2-3, 1953. 

JUNE 

28 National Education Association 
Annual Convention, Miami Beach, 
Florida, June 28-July 3, 1953. 

NOVEMBER 

4 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 


tion Annual Convention, St. Louis, 
Nov. 4-6, 1953. 
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AMERICAN DESK PERENNIALS. . .SCHOOL SEATING FOR 
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Efficiency 


Here are illustrated three American Desk 








favorites — from the educator's and the 





student's point of view: 
Each excells in COMFORT, each is designed 
for LASTING USE and complete room 
EFFICIENCY throughout the educa- 








tional building. Consult your American 


y f 
Desk dealers or salesman soon y, ' 
‘& ' 
for your quantity orders. j 
& a 
g ~~ 


- IMPERIAL Desk Chair 


Engineered for correct posture; steel 


: frames spot welded into one unit; beauti- 
= STANDARD Chair No. 11 es spot welde one ea 


fully finished birch-face plywood. Five 








ae 
ao The leader among tubular straight chairs, 


sizes, 


“al lightweight yet strong as a steel beam. 


Birch plywood with tubular steel. Eight 


sizes. 









SA PRESIDENT Tablet Arm Chair 


One size for high school or college. Construc- 
tion identical to The Imperial Chair Desk 


except for smaller writing area. 














Amevican 


 seieantia temeaniin The ED McCLURE COMPANY 
Deske vce on 0 


601-607 Walnut Street 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Enjoy a thrilling 
preview of vacation 
pleasures that await 
you in cool, colorful 
Colorado. This beau- 
tiful 54-page book 
gives you a glimpse of 
romantic adventure 
trails . . . white-robed 
peaks and candy- 
striped canyons...pic- 
turesque ghost towns, 
prehistoric cliff dwellings—all in glowing 
natural color. 

Included are 12 scenic highway trips 
throughout the state, each with map and 
description of historic points and attractions 
...plus interesting information about Colo- 
rado’s national parks, forests, mountain 
passes—and a complete calendar of events 
to make your Colorado vacation the most 
enjoyable you ever had. Mail coupon now. 


Bring your camera 


ss SUMMER SCHOOL 
% SESSIONS 
4 Combine Summer 
af = School with an un- 
* forgettable va- 
cation in Colorado. 
Courses offered by 
top-ranking col- 
leges and universi- 
ties. For Summer 
School dates and 
other information, 
write to the institu- 
tion of your choice. 








Far from your 
everyday world 


moo ---— + 
! 


COLORADO sai... 


| 
| 358 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 
| send FREE 


[] 4-color, 54-page Vacation Guide Book 


[} Full color Colorado State Highway Map 
[] Hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch information 





Address___ = " 


City State 
COLORADO CLIMATE—The Magic Ingredient 
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THE TEAMWORK 








YOU DONT CEE ! 


When you look at a freight train as it goes by, 
you are likely to see the cars of many different 
railroads. But you won't see the teamwork that 
makes this possible — teamwork that means a lot 
to you. For without it, we could not have the con- 
tinent-wide commerce which enables American 
producers to ship to distant markets and gives you 


a wide choice in the things you buy. 











Typical of this teamwork is the standard 
coupler with which any car or locomotive 
of any railroad can be coupled to cars or 
locomotives of any other railroad. These 
cars roll on tracks that are of standard 
gauge — 4 feet, 8% inches between rails, 
























Another good example of railroad 
teamwork is the fact that all the parts of 
all the 1,750,000 freight cars that the 
railroads own are so standardized that re- 
pairs and replacements can be made in 
any railroad shop anywhere inthe country, 

















And here’s another striking example 
of railroad teamwork. When necessary, 
railroads in every part of the country con- 
tribute to the great freight car pool which 
is concentrated in the wheat belt in ad- 
vance of the harvest. Then, loaded in 
freight cars, the grain starts on its long 
journey that ends when you pass the 
bread at your table. 











So when you watch a train go by, with 
its cars from so many different railroads, 
you are watching a fine example of Amer- 
ican teamwork. This teamwork, plus re- 
search and investment, has made possi- 
ble the rail system that hauls more freight, 
more miles, and does it at a lower average 
charge, than any other form of general 
transportation in the world. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 64, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 5. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 


“i= 
ax~ Yi) ~~ 
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the Wiz. zard of 
Arithmetic 


4 An Arithmetic Play 





pi_Ariionm 





Characters 
A little girl 
Aunt Em: Dorothy’s Aunt 


Dorothy: 
Uncle Henry: Aunt Em’s husband 
Gonzinta: A beautiful fairy 
Miss Take: 
Scared Joe: 


A wicked witch 

A brainless boy 

Cowardly Lionel: A boy who is 
afraid of arithmetic 

Tim Woodenhead: A boy who 
hasn't the heart for arithmetic 


Twelve Elves: The Happy Num- 


bers, 1-12 
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Fives Elves: The Symbols—Plus, 
Minus, ‘Times, 
Equals 

The Wizard of Arithmetic 
The Elves are dressed in brown 

and green suits showing symbols 

and numbers. Other characters are 

dressed in typical fashion. 
Scene I 

(Dorothy sits in the 

room with her back to the window. 


dining 


It is after supper, and Aunt Em is 
cleaning the table. She folds the 
tablecloth as Uncle Henry comes 
in from the porch.) 

Uncle Henry: Dorothy, didn't you 
say you were having trouble with 


your arithmetic? 


Divided By, 


— rm = 2 


for Intermediate Grades 


by Ruth Nies and 


Margaret F. Willerding 











Dorothy: 
cially division. It’s very hard. We 


Yes, Uncle Henry. Espe- 


studied division, but I was absent 
at the first and I’m having trouble 
all of 


these examples to do tor my home- 


catching up on it. I have 


work. (She picks up a book and 
opens it to show Uncle Henry her 
problems.) I'll never finish. 
Uncle Henry: Now, now, Dorothy, 
division isn’t that bad. Practice on 
those examples will make it easier 
for you. I'll tell you what—I'll take 
your place in the kitchen tonight. 
I'll help Aunt Em with the dishes 
so that you can sit right here and 
get your homework done. We'll be 
in the next room so you can call 
us if you need any help. I used to 
be pretty good in division. 
Dorothy, the 


Aunt Em: There, 


~ 








table is all cleared and ready flor 


you to work on. Do you have every- 
thing you need? 

Dorothy: Yes, thank you, Aunt Em. 
All my books are here, and I have 
paper and pencils. 

(Aunt Em and Uncle Henry 

smile at Dorothy and leave the 
stage. Dorothy opens her book and 
copies the first example on_ her 
paper.) 
Dorothy: Let’s see—eighteen di- 
vided by three... we had that in 
class,...it ought to be easy. But, 
oh dear, when I do arithmetic my 
head is in such a whirl. 

(She holds her head in_ her 
hands. Her head and arms sink 
slowly down onto the table. A 
breeze blows through the room 
and scatters the papers on the 
floor. In her excitement to pick 
up the papers, Dorothy knocks her 
book off of the table as the cur- 
tains close.) 

Scene II 

(Gozinta, a lovely fairy, is stand- 
ing under a tree where lies a 
wicked looking witch who has 
been knocked into an unconscious 
state. Dorothy is staring down at 
the witch.) 

Dorothy: Who is this ugly witch? 
Who are vou? Where am I any- 
way? 

Gozinta: 1 am Gozinta, the good 
fairv, who helps boys and girls to 
learn to divide numbers. This is 
the Land of Happy Numbers, but 
there is one person who has spoiled 
things for us here. She is this 
wicked witch, Miss Take. You have 
stunned her into unconsciousness 
with your arithmetic book. 
Dorothy: 1 didn’t know that | 
did that. How did I do it? How 
did I get here? 

Gozinta: Your book struck Miss 
Take on the head. You came in on 
a brainstorm. There was a whirl- 
wind... 

Dorothy: Well, my brain was in a 
whirl over my arithmetic lesson, 
I know that. 

Gozinta: Maybe I can help you. I 
am going to send you to see the 
Wizard of Arithmetic. He knows 
all the answers. Perhaps he can 


show you how to solve your prob- 
lems. 

(At this moment from behind a 

low wall at the back comes a boy 
dressed in overalls. He is very 
timid.) 
Scared Joe: Oh, Gozinta, may | go 
with this little girl to find the 
Wizard of Arithmetic? I’ve always 
been afraid to do my number prob- 
lems. I’ve been afraid of Miss ‘Take. 
And_ besides, my teachers say | 
haven’t any brains. My name is 
Scared Joe. I would really like to 
learn about numbers. 

(A second boy leaps over the 

wall.) 
Cowardly Lionel: They call me 
Cowardly because I, too, am atraid 
to try my lessons in arithmetic. My 
name is really Lionel, but I am 
afraid I am cowardly all right and 
deserve to be called “Cowardly 
Lionel.” I would like to learn 
more about numbers, too, so that 
a hard problem won't scare me b« 
fore I even try to work it. 

(A third boy leaps over the wall.) 

Tim Woodenhead: May 1 please 
go to see the Wizard, toor My 
name is Lim Woodenhead. | want 
to learn arithmetic but I really 
have never had the heart for it. 
Maybe if we all tried to learn to- 
gether it would be easier and more 
fun. 
Gezinta: You are probably right, 
lim. Yes, you may all see the Wiz- 
ard if you will just follow this 
road. (She points off stage.) It is 
called “Practice” and it will lead 
you to a city called ‘Perfect.’ 
There you will be met by the Wi- 
zard himself. Good-bye and good 
a Scene III 

(Numbers 1-12 are dancing in a 
circle, while the symbols, Plus, 
Minus, Times, Divided By and 
Equals, are in the center trying 
unsuccessfully to duck out of the 
ring amid laughter and shouting. 
[The Wizard comes trom one side 
of the stage as the four children 
enter from the opposite side.) 
Wizard: Well, well, my dears, here 
you are. The good fairy Gozinta 
sent me a special message that you 


were coming. 





(He takes out a whistle and 
blows on it. The circle of elyes 
breaks up and the Numbers line 
up in order. The Symbols run off 
the stage.) 
Wezard: ‘There, my little friends, 
are the Happy Numbers. Num- 
bers, this is Dorothy, who thinks 
you are making arithmetic § hard 
for her. 
and curtsies to the Numbers.) And 


(Dorothy steps forward 


here are three boys who are atraid 
of you. (The beys step forward 
and join Dorothy. They bow tim- 
idly.) I want you to show these 
children how much fun you have 
playing together. Let’s show them 
some of your tricks. 

(Wizard blows his whistle again. 
In order, the Numbers do the fol- 
lowing tricks. Whistle signals the 
changes.) 

1. Odd numbers draw back and 
climb on wall. 

2. Numbers line up in reverse 
order and then in correct order. 

3. Numbers 3, 6 and g step out 
in a line while the others turn 
their backs. 

j. Numbers 5 and 10 join 
hands and skip together. 

5- Numbers 11 and 1 stand on 
their heads. 

(These tricks may be supple- 
mented by as many more as de 
sired.) 

Derothy: My, aren't they clever? 
But what happened to the other 
elves? 

Wizard: They ran off when I blew 
my whistle. They are a little bash- 
ful. 

Scared Joe: Are they? Why? 
Wizard: They teel that people 
don’t like them because they mean 
hard work. They are really good 
helpers. I'll coax them back to 
show we want them. (He calls.) 
Yoo Hoo! Oh, Plus and Minus. 
Come here please, and the others, 
too. We need you to play games. | 
want the children to see how much 
fun we have here. 

(The five Svmbols come imme- 
diately. One turns his back and 
peeks shyly around.) 


(See Arithmetic Page 46) 
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HAT is it like to be hard 
W oi hearing? Let us con- 
duct an experiment. First, tune 
vour radio to a news broadcast. 
hen, turn the volume down low 
enough to barely be able to hear 
What the announcer is saying. 
Listen to this program for five 
minutes and observe your reac- 
tions, 

Did you have difficulty concen- 
trating on the program; did your 
attention wander from what the 
newscaster said? Did you clearly 
understand who arrived in Amer- 
ica from which foreign govern- 
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Is That One 
in Ten 

in Your 
Classroom? 


More than Three Million 
Children are Suffering from 

a Hearing Loss and are Missing 
Much Classroom Activity 


by Harold Weber 


ment, or what was the latest re- 
port concerning the Korean con- 
flict? Did you hear well enough to 
tell a friend the important hap- 
penings of the day? If the volume 
were very low, you probably had 
difficulty in clearly understanding 
the announcer. Your attention 
might have wandered away from 
the news, making a satisfactory dis- 
cussion of it impossible. 

This experiment gives you an 
idea of what more than three mil- 
lion school children in the United 
States are experiencing every day. 
The American Hearing Associa- 


tion recently reported one of every 
ten children in our classrooms has 
a hearing loss. Many of these hear- 
ing difficulties are unrecognized 
by the student and teacher al- 
though the child’s behavior may 
clearly indicate that some problem 
is present. 

Does he reply, “I don’t know” 
to simple questions directed to 
him? Does he sometimes ignore 
questions and refuse to participate 
in class discussion? Is he inatten- 
tive in class? During the reading 
lesson does he gaze lazily through 

(See One in Ten Page 21) 
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Rural Leadership . . . 
| Sd 2 
ts Origin 
And Development 
Rural Leadership for programs must | 
come from the people or the program | 
will die out | 
1 
( 
, 
This library was furnished to a rural : 
school through SCF sponsorship and 
local county committee interest. € 
have been raised by pie-suppers and . 
other entertainments, and all : 
funds have been expended for the . 
school. School lunches, recreation 4 
equipment, and story books have li 
been purchased; pencils, crayons, , 
globes and maps, pre-primers, and ° 
many other school supplies have I 
been furnished for the sponsored 
babies and children. An expanded s¢ 
clothing program and a seed pro- al 
gram also have been popular in cl 
Missouri. ol 
This rural school, which previously had wooden benches, Local Leadership Important vi 
ee ie os ee ae eo When the wide variety of pro JE 
grams sponsored by the county Si 
by Mrs. Charley Tidd Cole committees is understood, one can co 
clearly see that local leadership is 
N Missouri the work of the Save Wright County received special important, for in each instance in a 
Tene Children Federation was acclaim from the Missouri State Missouri it has been the local or 
established about 1941 in Shannon Health Department and the Chil- leaders who made the program a tu 
County. From there it spread into dren’s Bureau in Washington, success. ist 
such adjoining counties as Howell, D. C. The Extension Clubs in Because of its nature, rural lead- fr 
Texas, Iron, Washington = and many counties sponsored handi ership must be indigenous. [his le; 
Crawlord. As county committees craft and 4-H Club work through does not rule out the professional is 
were established and as the pro- the S.C. F. Stone and Ozark coun- groups who are “sent in” to rural th 
gram developed, other counties ties developed strong library pro areas for the operation of “pro ci 
requested similar services. All told grams in cooperation with the erams,” but it does limit their con- far 
some go counties in the Ozark area state library program. tribution to that of an advisory sta- th 
have well organized S. C. F. com One essential activity has been tus. Real leadership for programs Bu 
mittees. ‘These committees are the S. C. F. sponsored — school. must come from the people or the th 
truly an expression of democratic Some 150 small isolated, usually programs will die out, become in- pl 
leadership. ‘They plan, study and one-room schools have received effective, or resented and misun no 
develop those programs which meet cash grants from the S. C. F. which derstood even though endured for bu 
the needs of the largest numbe have served as “pump primers” to the benefits which may accrue. ch 
of children. encourage the school community One of the primary and most sig: thi 
\ child health program in to “help itself.” Matching funds nificant functions of outside pro cal 
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fessional groups is the discovery 


of cal leadership, and its sub- 


sequent utilization. 
Rural communities find then 


own leaders through a process of 


trial and error, or of acceptance 


and rejection. Once established, 


this |cadership becomes the center 


around which is built the life of 


the community. ‘The community 
depends on these leaders to share 
its problems, to help solve those 
problems, to participate actively in 
the struggle, and to reap the re- 
wards or defeats which accrue. 


Community Interest Needed 

For many years the rural com- 
munity was built around = the 
church or the school. To a large 
extent this is true today. Where 
such a has disappeared, 
there is evidence of decadent com- 


system 


munities which no longer have a 
common interest. Basic to rural 
life is this group feeling, this 
awareness of belonging together in 
a common program of community 
living. 

If the rural church and _ rural 
school move to town, communities 
are faced with developing a new 
community interest of real worth, 
or with seeing one of questionable 
value develop from the outside. 
Examples are the well-known road- 
side dance hall and the emotionally 
conducted religious service. 

This rural community, built 
around the church or the school, 
or without either, has its own na- 
tural leader. But the character- 
istics of this leader are different 
from those usually associated with 
leadership. Ordinarily, leadership 
is accepted as leadership in one 
thing. “He is a leader in music, in 
civic affairs, in education, in wel- 
fare.” He must be a leader in some- 


thing to get people to follow him. 


1g 
But in small rural communities, 
the leader is a leader of the peo- 
ple of the community, not in art, 
not in religion, nor in recreation, 
but in just plain living. He is 
chosen, accepted, and _ retained 
through the years as a leader be- 


cause he is one of the people, no 
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better, no worse. He 
problems of his community be- 
cause he has the same problems; 
he shares its sorrows and joys be- 
cause he has the same _ sorrows 
and joys; he goes hungry when his 
neighbors go hungry and grows 
rich when they grow rich. He has 
attained leadership because of his 
integrity. His people trust him and 
abide by his decisions. ‘There is 
always one such person in every 
rural community if efforts will be 


made to discover him. 


Rural areas are made up of 
many communities, each having its 
leader. Such a leader is ineffectual 
outside his own sphere of influence 
unless his abilities are recognized 
by leaders of other groups, and de- 
veloped and utilized in a common 
cause. In this manner a new and 
larger community of interests 
comes into existence. More and 
more, common interests are recog- 
nized in an everwidening circle; an 
increase in good roads, and in bus 
and car transportation make it 
possible to bring into one group 
people widely dispersed geograph- 
ically, and communication  facil- 
ities make it possible to do this on 
short notice. 

There are, of course, many inter- 
ests jointly held in rural-area com- 
munities. Interests in agriculture, 
education, and health are ex- 
amples. Such mutual interests tend 
to converge and revolve around a 
common denominator. 

Agriculture, for what purpose? 
Education, for whom? Health, for 
what group? The leader of the 
small community becomes a spokes 
man for his children, his family, 
his neighbors. Not agriculture in 
general, but food for his family, 
cash for his needs: not education 
in general, but learning for his 
own children and for himself; not 
health in general, but for his own 
immediate community. Thus indi 
vidual leadership in a given area 
develops into group leadership fon 
a common purpose on which is 


brought to bear the total forces ol 


knows the 


the group, both internally and ex- 


ternally. 


Interest In All Children 

An example of effective group 
leadership is found in the county- 
wide committees of the Save the 
Children Federation, a non-sectat 
ian organization. Belonging to 
these Committees are those inter- 
‘ested in the children of the county. 
The Federation is interested not 
in any particular child or children, 
but in all children regardless of 
economic or social status. 

The consolidation of separate 
forces, the development of this in- 
digenous leadership, and its effect- 
ive use are the responsibilities of 
the S. C. F. 
and experienced in working with 


area director. Trained 


rural communities, he brings to 
each committee the tools with 
which to work and the inspiration 
to use them when necessary. Tools 
consist of simple social studies 
made by the committee, and on 
which are based the determination 
of the needs of the children in the 
county. Tools also consist of in- 
formation regarding the available 
resources at the national, state, 
and local levels of advice regarding 
the resources of the S. C. F. which 
are available, and the methods of 
utilizing such resources to secure 
maximum results. Complete re- 
sponsibility for determining the 
Rural Child Service Program with- 
in the pattern of the National S. C. 
F. is delegated to the S. C. F. coun- 


ty committee. 


Provides a Spokesman 

This group leadership in coun- 
ties operating S. C. F. Rural Child 
Service Programs gives the chil- 
dren in the county a spokesman 
and interprets their needs to those 
state and federal agencies, as well 
as to probate organizations and lay 
groups, which can help to meet 
their needs. The group secures in- 
formation concerning federal, state, 
and local programs operating for 
the benefit of children and acts as 
an interpretative group on these 


to the entire county. 











Boys in St. Joseph’s Krug School of Special Education 
Learn Practical Skills, Win Awards and Earn Profits 








Members of the Krug School 4-H Club won first place for their litter of pigs 
in the Buchanan County Fair competition. The boys and their instructor, George 
Matthews, display one of the winning pigs and three of the ribbons won in the 


4-H division at the fair. 


SCHOOL SUCCESS 
through Satisfaction 


by MARY NURSKI 


T the Krug School of Special 
F porate. in St. Joseph, a 
program of practical farming has 
brought members of the school’s 4- 
H club honors, profits and the 
satisfaction of a job well done. 

For years the Krug School 4-H 
members have raised pigs, rabbits 
and chickens and have raised crops 
on the school’s small plot of land. 
This year their work paid off with 
a first prize for Berkshire Class 
pigs in the Buchanan County 4-H 
Baby Beef and Swine Show. 

The Krug School entries also 
won Grand Champion ribbons for 
their pen of three hogs and their 
individual barrow. And after the 


16 


fair was over, the 4-H group sold 
seven of its hogs for $336.23. 

Director of 4-H activities of the 
Krug School is George Matthews. 
The program of the 4-H boys is 
integrated with the work of the 
homemaking class of girls and pro- 
vides practical training for all. 

Raising pigs is only one of the 
activities of the class. The students 
have an acre of ground which they 
cultivate and plant. 

This year the class raised sweet 
corn, beans and a few tomatoes. 
The sweet corn yield was poor be- 
cause climatic conditions were not 
favorable. But the bean yield was 
good. The Homemaking Class 


canned 24 pints and froze 325 
pints of beans. Enough to serve 
150 children five times—thus sav- 
ing the lunch fund approximately 
$25. 

The tomatoes, a variety good 
for making paste, were used by 
the homemaking class in preparing 
chili sauce, catsup, preserves and 
juice. 

Rabbits are raised, too. The 
boys have eight does and one 
buck. The young are dressed at 
the end of eight weeks when the 
weight is approximately 4 pounds. 
Some of these are sold while others 
are placed in a frozen food locker 
and used for lunches for the school 
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bov } ‘trol, Boy Scout officials and 


1-H 2 Oups. 


Chicken Raising, Too 

Raising chickens is another ac- 
tivity olf the class. One hundred 
baby ‘hicks are bought at a time, 
and wi accurate check is kept of 
their weight, the amount of feed 
used and their livability. 

[he chickens are killed by the 
bovs, «lressed by the homemaking 
class and placed in a frozen food 
locker. Last year they were used 
as part of the menu for luncheons 
served parents of all Krug pupils. 

Ihe pride in accomplishment 
and the joy of rendering service 
are values to the boys in the class. 
There is another value’ though 
that must be mentioned. All these 
activities are correlated with aca 
demic work. These boys have a real 
reason to read, spell and do arith- 
met. Their text is “Practical 
Farmine”’ by Power and Kivlin. 

Below is an example of the arith 
metic used in the chicken project. 


end Week 


12 chickens weighed 5 Ibs. 
Average weight 14 |b. 
Cost of feed $5 per 100 lbs. 
Pounds of feed used 37 
Cost of feeding $1.85 


3rd Week 


12 chickens weighed 5 Ibs. 
Average weight in ounces 
\verage weight gained in Oz. 
Pounds of feed used 71 


Cost of feed 


Total cost to date 


Problems Given Meaning 

[he example shows the funda 
mentals involved. The problems 
have a real meaning. 

[he boys have a bank account. 
Practice in the proper handling of 
this account is gained through the 
use of sample bank and_ check 
books printed by the school print 
ing department. 

[his class learns by doing and 
an, boy who has had the training 
offered in the educational program 
can take his place in the commu- 
nity as a self-supporting citizen. 
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Committees of the 67th General Assembly 


Senate Appropriations Committee 
John Noble, Kennett, Chm 


Anthony M. Webbe, St. Louis 
Edward V. Long, Clarksville 
Michael Kinney, St. Louis 

Edgar J. Keating, Kansas City 
William O. Sawyers, St. Joseph 

\. M. Spradling, Jr., Cape Girardeau 
George A. Spencer, Columbia 
William H. Robinett, Mountain Grov« 
R. Jasper Smith, Springfield 
Hartwell G. Crain, St. Louis County 
C. RK. Hawkins, Brumley 

Arkley W. Frieze, Carthage 


Senate Education Committee 


Frank Lee Wilkinson, Kansas City, 


Chairman 
John Noble, Kennett 
Floyd R. Gibson, Independence 
Michael Kinney, St. Louis 
Anthony M. Webbe, St. Louis 
John A. Johnson, Ellington 
William M. Quinn, Maywood 
R. Jasper Smith, Springfield 
C. R. Hawkins, Brumley 
Clayton \W. Allen, Rockport 
Charles S. Dickson, Milan 
Noel Cox, Spokane 
Meredith Garten, Pierce City 


House Public Schools Committee 
Luther Arnold, Reeds Spring, Chm. 
Joseph N. Brown, Springfield, V-Chm 
EKalum E. Bruffett, Hammond 
Olen Decard, Ava 
Lee R. Hobson, Kahoka 
Berlin M. Husted, Worthington 
Cecil Lone, Monett 
Roscoe R. Sikes, Mountain Grove 
Martin Degenhardt, Yount 
C. Fajen, Cole Camp 
G. B. Fisher, Osgood 
Gene J]. MacElhern, Kansas City 
William Oscar Manns, Sr., 

Poplar Bluff 
Ray R. Pryer, Clinton 
James Q. Donaldson, Dexter 
Walter V. Lay, St. Louis 
Joseph W. Martino, St. Louis 
J. Frank Sexton, Clark City 
V. M. Baltz, Eminence 
\. C. Magill, Cape Girardeau 


House Education Committee 
Mrs. John C. Pope, Marshfield, Chm 


Earl S. Cook, Trenton, V-Chm. 
Luther Arnold, Reeds Spring 

C. Tuggle Hancock, Springfield 
J. Morris Hill, Lebanon 

Berlin M. Husted, Worthington 
James S. Lincoln, Cainsville 

J. B. Moore, Hamilton 

William Pittman, Maysville 

Ben C. Ridder, Bay 

William R. Sherman, Macon 
Paul Simon, Doniphan 

Remo A. Warnke, Stover 

N. G. Abbott, Stockton 

Lauris Eek, Maryville 

Milford T. English, Brentwood 
Lloyd Estep, Sparta 

Ray Harvey, Carthage 

George F. Vogt, Stanberry 
Warren E. Hearnes, East Prairie 
Raymond B. Hopfinger, St. Louis Co 
Ben Meeks, Thayer 

James McKinley Neal, Kansas City 
Ben W. Oliver, Kansas City 

T. A. Penman, Portageville 


Jennie S. Walsh, St. Louis 

J. Ellis Dodds, Waynesville 
William P. Donovan, Ferguson 
Frank L. Mickelson, Freeman 


House Appropriations Committee 
Max Myers, Webb City, Chm 


Wallace M. Pearson, V-Chm 
Luther Arnold, Reeds Spring 
Ernest W. Baker, Higginsville 
J. H. Banner, Camdenton 
Joseph N. Brown, Springtield 
Pascal G. Bryant, Nevada 
Orville L. Burnett, Bourbon 
Russell Corn, Willow Springs 
Harvey Dow, Sedalia 
A. Clifford Jones, Clayton 
Cecil Long, Monett 
Fred R. McMahon, Fairfax 
J. B. Moore, Hamilton 
William Pittman, Maysville 
Mrs. John C. Pope, Marshfield 
Omar Schnatmeier, St. Charles 
Fred Spearman, Iberia 
Joe Taylor, Neosho 
Carl T. Webber, Union 
Ralph E. Baird, Joplin 
Paul R. Brackley, Buffalo 
Edward W. Garnholz, 

Richmond Heights 
O. M. Hatridge, Leadwood 
Robert E. Yocom, Springtield 
Omer H. Avery, Troy 
Charles W. Foley, Hayti 
C. D. Hamilton, New London 
DeVere Joslin, Rolla 
Harry Keller, Kansas City 
Arch V. McRoberts, Canton 
Joseph W. Martino, St. Louis 
Charles H. Pulis, Mexico 
James McKinley Neal, Kansas City 
J. E. Schellhorn, St. Joseph 
Bernard Simcoe, Fulton 

\. C. Magill, Cape Girardeau 
Robert C. Smith, Columbia 
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Reflected here 
is the past of a 
very different 
Missouri 


~IVING on an Ozark Oaks tract 
| former the 18go0’s, I did my 
share of cutting stove-wood for 
sale, raising strawberries, now and 
then doing farm jobs for a neigh- 
bor who had a dollar per ten-hour- 
plus day to pay. We did not re- 
ceive that much very often. 

Family tradition suggested teach- 
ing a rural school, but teachers 
were not scarce and getting one 
of the too few jobs promised 
difficulties. We were newcomers 
—I was skinny and immature in 
appearance, and very shy. Not 
much could be done about the 
skinniness, but I wore off most of 
the shyness in making the 20 





applications—approximately three 
times 20, for each school had three 
directors—scattered over the three 
years which it took to let me teach 
my first day in a country school. 

I had one other handicap. | 
had been advised to hold out for 
$35 a month in a region where 
few schools paid that much. This 
impractical advice came from my 
home circle which thought I was 
worth more than anyone else. 
After my first unsuccessful quest, 
I scaled my ambitions down to the 
financial level in those parts. 
Salary Was Low 

Once started, I liked my rural 
teaching. From a low beginning, 
advanced 


my salary unsteadily. 


During my third year I refused to 
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accept what I could get and work- 
ed for nothing for six months. In 
five years at four schools my 
monthly wage had reached $35 
and I was being called ‘‘Perfesser.” 

Even in 1953 when everybody 
seems to have money, and it is no 
trouble to get a job, applying for 
a school is a serious undertaking. 
There will be puzzles, even dis- 
appointments. From my _ diary, 
which has been kept for three 
score years, I reproduce some of 
the conversations which educated 
me until I finally got a_ school. 
Measure our progress by compar- 
ing your experience with mine. 
My horseback approach was better 
for the then muddied roads than 
your motorized transport would 
have been. “All sorts of things and 
weather must be taken in_ to- 
gether.” 

If you have an energetic imagi- 
nation, you will discover much 
history of education in these— 
Conversation Pictures 

Mr. Preston, with a plow. 

“Where d’ ye live?” “Up near 
town.” 
“Don't 


people. Name’s common enough.” 


know none o’ your 


“Most of °em not a bad lot, are 
they?” 

“No, guess not. Bout this school 
fer next year. We're lookin to find 
the cheapest teacher. The job 


ain’t really worth what we're 
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payin’ "ow in the spring term. Mr. 
Foster is a sociable fellow. Ain't 
got nothin’ agin him, but the 
sun's Way up high when he gits to 
the schoolhouse. 

“I've been workin’ hours when 
he shows up, and he quits in the 
middle of the afternoon. School 
teachin’ ain’t really work. 

“You look 


teached school?” 


sorta’ young. Ever 
“No, but I’ve got a good certi- 
ficate.”” 

“Don't 


Lister's on the board an’ he al- 


think we'd risk it. Joe 


ways wants to hire an old teacher. 
How do you know you can teach 
if you ain’t never tried?” 

“How am I goin’ to find out 
unless somebody lets me start?” 

“That’s right too, but there’s 
lots of experienced people lookin’ 
for jobs. ‘Thirty dollars is right 
good pay in a school with only 40 
kids to teach.” 

Mr. Green, mowing weeds. 

“Mr. Green, if you're going to 
have a teacher for the Pleasant 
Mound school, I'd like to have the 
job.” 

“You 
askin’ for the job, didn’t you?” 


“Yes.” 


“Came 


came around last vea 


round the year before 

that too unless I disremember?” 
“Yes, this is three times. It’s a 

habit about this time of year.” 
“Well, think 


give you the school. Its 


doggone, | we'll 
four 
months, twenty-five dollars a 
month, you do your own janitor 
work. Go over and see George 
lurner down in the woods. If he’s 
for you, it’s a go. The other fellow 
on the board is cantankerous, an’ 
we don’t pay much attention to 
him. Anyhow he’s movin’ out o’ 
the district soon’s he gets his corn 
gathered.” 

Mr. Turner, a sorrowful man 
sipping what he said was _ hot, 
homemade peach brandy to keep 
himself cool. 
don't 


“If Green is for you, I 


object none now. ‘They’s some 
mean kids in that school. You'll 
have to thin ’em out once in a 


while.” 
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Mr. Stayland, preparing a funer- 


al sermon. 


“IT should like to teach yow 


school again. You paid me $go 
last year. If it suits you, I am ap- 
plying at $35.” 

“The board’ll meet this week an’ 


consider. Be willing I think to 


give you a litthe more than So 

$32 maybe. But several of the big 
fellows you had last year won't be 
in next term, just little kids, an’ 
them. We 


just don’t think it’s worth more 


not more than 25 ol 


than $30, and we can get teachers 
for $25. Why don’t you teach in 


townr:” 





MSTA Committees 


Professional Standards and Ethics 


Mrs. Frances Blazer, Mound City, 
Chairman 

Mildred FE. Huff, St. Louis 

Mrs. Mary Hollister, Kansas City 

Adviser: 

Fred B. 


House, Warrensburg 


Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 

Mrs. Veva B. Tomlinson, St. Joseph, 
Chairman 

Delmar Cobble, Lutesville 

Leslie Spurgeon, Owensville 

Adviser: 

H. W. Schooling, North Kansas City 

Reading Circle 

Mabel Moberly, Springfield, Chm., 1953 

John A. Wright, Bloomfield, 1954 

Clara F. Marksbury, Columbia, 1955 

Members Ex-officio: 

Paxton P. Price, Jefferson City 

Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City 

Raymond Roberts, Jefferson City 

Roy Taylor, Herculaneum 


Sources of School Revenue 

Glen Leslie, Kirksville, Chm. 

Mrs. Norma Jean Vavra, Kirkwood 
Ralph Hamilton, Cassville 
Advisers: 

Bernard Voges, Jefferson City 

W. W. Carpenter, Columbia 
Madison Griffith, Kansas City 


Education and Recreational Center 

H. H. London, Columbia, Chm. 

Forrest H. Rose, Cape Girardeau 

Roy S. Dunsmore, West Plains 

Nellie W. Utz, St. Joseph 

Mrs. Marion Bissett Hoblit, 
Springfield 

\my Rose Shane, Kansas City 

Mrs. Buena Stolberg, Webster Groves 

Raymond R. Brisbin, St. Louis 


Resolutions 

Roxanna Robb, St. Joseph, 1953 
George Riley, California, 1953 

C. J. Burger, Washington, 1953 

Ila Maude Kite, Kansas City, 1953 
Robert Strickler, St. Louis, 1953 
C. F. McCormick, Springtield, 1954 
Vernon LaVal, Ferguson, 1954 
Paul Turner, Hannibal, 1954 
Howard Terry, Bonne Terre, 1954 
Marjorie Aikmus, Platte City, 1954 


Policy and Plans 
Cecil Floyd, Joplin, 1953 
Irvin F. Coyle, Jefferson City, 1953 


Carl L. Byerly, Clayton, 1954 

Margaret Hilliker, St. Louis, 1954 

L. G. Keith, Independence, 1955 

L. G. Townsend, Columbia, 1955 

Everett W. Brown, Maryville, 1956 

Sherman D. Scruggs, Jefferson City, 
1956 

Irvin A. Keller, Cape Girardeau, 1957 

QO. F. Diersen, Kansas City, 1957 


Public Relations 


Milton W. Bierbaum, 

West Walnut Manor, Chm. 
Ira E. Grubb, Tipton 
Walter Evans, Fulton 
F. L. Skaith, Craig 
J. Abner Beck, Charleston 
W. N. Suddath, Desloge 
Howard A. Latta, Webster Groves 
Laurence Phelps, Macon 
J. F. Coday, Branson 
Mary Inez Mann, St. Louis 
Marie Gaffron, St. Louis 
Earl Gray, Brookfield 
Mrs. Ernestine Seiter, Lexington 
Rosemary Moody, Raytown 
Roy Freund, Warsaw 
A. M. Alexander, Mt. Vernon 
Norval P. Schaefer, Fredericktown 
\da Coffey, Joplin 
M. Virginia Hayes, St. Louis 
Mercedes Cunningham, St. Louis 
Charlotte Cannon, Kansas City 
J. R. Lillard, Kansas City 
Dorothea Cavin, Springfield 
D.E. Hussong, University City 
Mrs. Beatrice Kyle, St. Joseph 


Legislative 


Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis, Chm. 
George L. Blackwell, St. Joseph 
E. T. Miller, Hannibal 

Homer Clements, Independence 
A. L. Crow, Jefferson City 

Lynn M. Twitty, Sikeston 
Ward E. Barnes,Normandy 

C. M. Robinson, Neasho 

Ray Wood, Bolivar 

S. M. Rissler, Trenton 

R. E. Houston, Chillicothe 
Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City 
Martha Casey, St. Louis 

Cecil A. Elliott, Waynesville 
Roscoe V. Cramer, Kansas City 
Ralph B. Tynes, Festus 

Lelia Ledbetter, Clayton 

F. L. Sexton, Sullivan 

Robert Forbes, Kansas City 

Don B. Matthews, Troy 


General Officers and Executive Committee are listed 


on table of contents page. 
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Administrators’ 
Banquet 


Dr. Mark W. Bills, superinten- 
dent of schools of Kansas City, 
suggested four ingredients for im- 
provement of education through 
the school superintendent when 
he delivered the keynote address 
at the winter meeting of the Mis- 
souri Association of School Ad- 
ministrators Jan. 12-15 in Colum- 
bia. 

Supt. Bills suggested in his 
speech on “The Role of the City 
Superintendent of Schools in Im- 
proving Education in Missouri,” 
that the administrators: 

First have a sincere profession- 
al desire for improvement. 

Second work together as a pro- 
fession seeking the highest co- 
operation between rural and ur- 
ban groups. 

Third develop a program for 
their individual community, ever 
seeking improvement. 

Fourth place the importance of 
a quality teaching staff foremost 
in their efforts in behalf of im- 
Place 
equipment, supplies, everything 


provement. buildings, 


down the list and put teaching 
first. 
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Some 278 administrators gathered in the ballroom of the new Student Union Building of the University of Missouri Jan. 
12 for the banquet session of the winter meeting of the Missouri Association of School Administrators. This view, look- 
ing toward the speaker’s table, shows a good share of the group of 375 which attended the meetings. 
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Above—John Johnson, president of Phi Delta Kappa, presides over the Jan. 12 
dinner-meeting of the two-day annual meeting of the Missouri Association of 
School Administrators. Dr. Mark W. Bills, superintendent of schools from Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and the principal speaker for the banquet, is seated at Johnson’s 
left. Also pictured, from left, are Dean L. G. Townsend, of the University of 
Missouri College of Education; C. M. Bell, president of the Association; Earl 
Gray, Association secretary; Roy Taylor, president of MSTA; Everett Keith, 
executive secretary of MSTA; Prof. J. D. Eliff; and Herbert Gould, professor 
of voice at the University. 


Below—School administrators seated at the left side of the banquet table 
include, from left: Dr. George Riley; H. W. Schooling, vice-president elect of the 
Administrators Association; Dr. J. S. Maxwell, MU; Dr. George Englehart, State 
Department of Education; Dr. A. G. Capps, MU; Philip J. Hickey, super’nten- 
dent of St. Louis schools and first vice-president of MSTA; Dr. W. W. Carpenter, 
MU; and Dr. A. M. Alexander, president-elect of the Administrators Association. 
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One In Ten 


(From Page 13) 





—— 


the window? Does he draw in his 
scrap ook during the arithmetic 
or social studies periods? Are di 
rections followed correctly? When 
asked to write a story about Amer- 
ican Indians, does he write about 
“My Dog Spot’? ‘The noncoopera- 
tion of this child may be his way 
cannot 





of indicating he does not 
—accurately hear instructions and 
questions directed to the class. 

The hard of hearing child may 
recognize some words and _ ideas, 
but many others may whisk by so 
rapidly that an understanding of 
the class discussion is impossible. 
\ sour attention may have wan 
dered in the above experiment, so 
the hard of hearing child’s atten- 
tion may leave the partially heard 
discussion to focus on something 
more interesting to him. 
Inferiority Feeling Develops 

Instead of forcing his attention 
toward the discussion, his eyes may 
travel to a “noiseless” bird in a 
tree outside the classroom window, 
or to a book of interesting pictures, 
or to any other activity he can par- 
ticipate in. The child may try hard 
to follow directions and answer 
questions correctly, but because 
of his many unsuccessful experi- 
ences, the criticism and _ teasing 
from misunderstanding teachers 
and students, he may develop an 
inferiority feeling so deep that he 
will decide it is useless to make any 
effort toward learning. Consequent- 
ly, his behavior may show unde- 
sirable adjustive techniques char- 
acterized by a “don’t know and 
don’t care” attitude or complete 
withdrawal. 

No cooperation from a_ child 
does not mean he has a hearing 
loss, but it may be an indication. 
Che recognition as well as preven- 
ion of a hearing loss is of import- 
ance beyond all estimation to the 
child. Recognition of impaired 
hearing is not always easy, espe- 


cially when the hearing loss is 
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slight. But certain symptoms which 
may be observed by the teacher 
may give indications that a child 
is having hearing difficulty. 
Seven Things to Watch 

A child may have difficulty hear- 
ing when: 

1. He frequently asks for a re- 
petition of things said to him. 

2. He gives irrelevant answers 
to questions addressed to him. 

3. He frequently cups an ear 
with his hand while listening to 
a speaker. 

j- He scowls or otherwise shows 
intense effort in listening. 

5: He makes frequent mistakes 
in following directions. 

6. He is doing school work be- 
low his apparent ability level. 

7- He has frequent colds, nose 
and throat infections, earaches or 
running ears. 

These criteria may be an aid in 
hard-of-hearing 


detecting some 


child in the classroom. The list is 
not all-inclusive. A child with a 
hearing impairment or with phys- 
ical conditions which may lead to 
serious trouble may not manifest 
these symptoms. When a child’s 
hearing impairment has progressed 
to the stage where the handicap 
shows itself in any readily observ- 
able manner, much valuable time 
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“If George Washington was so honest, 


how come the banks are all closed on 
his birthday?” 





has been lost. This is time which 
might have been spent correcting 
the condition which caused the 
hearing defect and preventing any 


emotional, educational, and social 
problems resulting from it. 


Any child suspected of having 
a hearing problem should be re- 


ferred to the school or county 


nurse or speech correctionist who 
will make arrangements to give 
the child an audio-metric test. An 
audio-metric test will determine 
the severity of a hearing loss if a 
loss is present. If an audio-metric 


test is not available, the child 


should be referred to an otologist 


immediately. 


Business Officials 
To Discuss Problems 
of School Construction 


Members of the Missouri Associa 
tion of School Business Officials will 
discuss problems of school building 
programs at a two-day meeting March 
19-20 at the Missouri Hotel in Jeffe 
son City 

The conference will stress plans for 
school buildings, school bonds and 
public relations. State architects will be 
present at the meeting and will show 
exhibits of school plans. 

V. Harry Rhodes, president of the 
Association and commissioner. of 
school buildings for the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Schools, will preside at the first gen 
eral session of the conference. Other 
first session speakers will be Hubert 
Wheeler, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and Dr. Bernard H. Voges, as- 
sistant director of school finance in the 
State Department of Education. Dr. 
George Englehart, director of school 
building services of the State Depart 
ment of Education, will lead a discus 
sion group on planning school build 
ings at the second session of the con 
ference. Alva L. Crow, superintendent 
of schools in Jefferson City, will lead 
another group in talking about plan 
ning for school bonds and public re- 
lations in a school building program 
Other group speakers will be Dr. W 
\V. Carpenter, University of Missouri, 
and Joe Herndon, Raytown superin 
tendent. 

S. Clay Coy, Association vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of schools at 
Mexico, Mo., will preside at the third 
session March 19, and William Twee- 
die, president of Tweedies Footwea: 
Corporation, will speak at that time. 

Speaker for the fourth session on 
March 20 will be Larry Jones of Jefter 
son City. Herman B. Bleckschmidt, as- 
sistant to the superintendent of schools 
at Normandy, wil! presid 











A Bright Futy 


Conservation can be defined 4; 
the wise use of all natural resourcgtie © 
—soil, water, plant life, wildjfh 
minerals, and people. Communit) 


Although the Missouri Conseryg' 
tion Commission is specifically de 
ignated to perpetuate only Mi 
souri’s wildlife and forestry 
sources, it has long recognized thflife 
the good life—the conservation wéervi 
of life—embraces a knowledge of deroups 
resources. The Commission usbties, i 
every means possible to bring thdemons 
story to all Missourians, 
ularly to its youth. 
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Above, a district forester points out “butt-rot” in standing timber 
to a group of rural boys, the result of wildfire in forests and 
farm woodlots. Such damage seriously decreases timber values. 
Below, a conservation agent explores a stream with a group of 
Nature Knights. 


Above, an educational advisor acquaints these boys with 
the possum and its habits, adding to their knowledge 0 
wildlife. Below, these FFA campers learn the details 0 
farm pond management for the best fishing. 








ough Informed Youth 


uth training. More specifically, 
resourofiie Commission’s Education Sec- 
ion was created to answer the chal- 

itqenge. Its twelve members, trained 

il welfak educational methods, biological 
eople ysacts and natural laws, work state- 
vide with the youngsters, their 
supervisors and admin- 


But the Commission’s youth work 
does not stop with the formal ap- 

proach. Conservation agents, wild- 

ife biologists, foresters and field ; 

meet with youth lias Spe een ee, ers. 

dcroups as part of their varied activ- Fig «2a ‘ 

ities, in Summer camps, in field is este * Gea ee 
jemonstrations, in club meetings— wr 3 <y ; me <a tet. Oh hey a ae ; 
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Above, a well developed farm pond serves as an ideal outdoor 
laboratory for teacher and pupil use. Below, a conservation 
agent shows a youngster the finer points of bait casting, which 
will add more enjoyment to his sport. 


Above, a field service agent explains the value of a bobwhite 
quail food plot to a young lady, one of the recommended 
management techniques for quail in Missouri. Below, a 
— biologist stops at a rural school with live-trapped 
eaver. 
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Legislative Developments 


School legislation under consideration by 
the 67th General Assembly up to Feb. 2 


Retirement 

HE proposal to improve the 
"T pubic School Retirement Sys- 
tem of Missouri as recommended 
by the Legislative Committee was 
introduced on January 22 as 
House Bill No. 64. It is sponsored 
by Representatives Hill (of La- 
clede), Fain, Garnholz, Hearnes, 
Ichord, Eddy, Smith (of Boone), 
Schellhorn, Turpin, Yocom, Pope 
and Cook. The proposed changes 
have been discussed in School and 
Community (Jan. p. 8) 

House Bill No. 17, introduced 
by Representatives Lincoln and 
Bruffett, provides for the transfei 
of property of component districts 
to reorganized district and for the 
use and disposal of such property. 

House Bill No. 26, introduced 
by Representative Jones, provides 
that taxes paid on any income tax 
imposed by any city within the 
state may be credited against the 
State income tax. 

House Bill No. 28, introduced 
by Representative Dow, repeals 
food and any item of clothing cost- 
ing less than ten dollars from the 
state sales tax. 

House Bill No. 35, introduced 
by Representative Dow, repeals 
the state income tax. 

House Bill No. 55, introduced 
by Representative O’Brien and 
others, pertains to unit control for 
the St. Louis public schools. 

House Bill No. 56, introduced 
by Representative McKeever, in- 
creases the maximum state pay- 
ment for transportation from three 
to five dollars per month. 

Senate Bill No. 6, introduced by 
Senator Rozier, would grant any 
school district reorganized under 
provisions of sections 165.657 to 
165.707 or consolidated under any 
previous law building aid equal 
to that now provided. 

Senate Bill No. 15, introduced 
by Senator Long, amends the con- 
tinuing contract law as recom- 


mended by the Assembly of Del- 
egates in Kansas City. It would re- 
quire that the board, in event a 
teacher who has 120 hours of col- 
lege credit and has taught two 
years in the district is not to be 
re-employed, accompany the notice 
of lack of re-employment with a 
written statement of reasons and 
grant the teacher a hearing if re- 
quested. 

Senate Bill No. 16, introduced 
by Senator Long, would permit 
schools to observe as school hol- 
idays the legal holidays of Labor 
Day, Armistice Day, New Year's 
and Memorial Day when occurring 
on a regular school day. The pro- 
posal is approved by the Legis- 
lative Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 28, introduced 
by Senators Sawvers and Allen, au- 
thorizes school districts and other 
political sub-divisions to establish, 
operate and maintain systems of 
public recreation. 

Senate Bill No. 34, introduced 
by Senator Sawyers, relates to cler- 
ical help of county superinten- 
dents in second class counties and 
is corrective in nature. 

House Bill No. 74, introduced by 
Representatives Beals and Snyder, 
providing for limited representa- 
tion for Kansas City and the Kan- 
sas City school district on the coun- 
ty board of equalization has been 
referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Organization and Related 
Matters. 

House Bill No. 75, introduced by 
Representative Snyder, harmoniz- 
ing the statutes relating to school 
district indebtedness and tax levy 
for sinking fund with the Consti- 
tution as amended, has been re- 
ferred to the Public Schools Com- 
mittee, 

House Bill No. 81, introduced 
by Representatives Estep, Bruffett, 
Hughes and Hill (of Laclede), re- 
ducing the registration fee for pro 


perty-carrying local commercial 


motor vehicles, 6,000 pounds and 
under, from $15.00 to $10.00, and 
for school buses having a s¢ ating 
capacity of 15 passengers o1 lens 
from $25.00 to $15.00, has been re. 
ferred to the Committee on Trans. 
portation and Communication. 

House Bill No. 112, introduced 
by Representatives Tyus and Jones, 
provides for admission of Missouri 
citizens to state supported institu- 
tions of higher learning without 
regard to race, color or religion. 

House Bill No. 114, introduced 
by Representatives Lay and Green, 
would end segregation in the pub- 
lic schools and deny state school 
funds to districts not complying. 

House Bill No. 118, introduced 
by Representatives Brackley, Baltz, 
Wipfler and Pope, increases the 
maximum that may be expended 
for clerical help for the county su- 
perintendent’s office in fourth 
class counties from $1,500 to $2,000 
annually and the superintendent's 
travel from 5 to 7 cents per mile. 

House Bill No. 124, introduced 
by Representatives Hearnes, Pope, 
Long, Sikes, Estep, Hamilton, Kel- 
ler, Simcoe, Simon and Kramer, 
transfers some of the duties of the 
county clerk as provided in Section 
161.030 RS Mo. 1949 to the coun- 
ty superintendent of schools. 

House Bill No. 130, introduced 
by Representatives Myers, Fain, 
Arnold and Harney, makes a de- 
ficiency appropriation for building 
aid to reorganized school districts 
of $1,055, go6. 

Senate Bill No. 105, introduced 
by Senator Pentland, contains sig- 
nificant improvements to the St. 
Louis public school employees re- 
tirement system. 

Senate Bill No. 110, introduced 
by Senators Gibson, Webbe, Quinn, 
Garten, Kinney, Keating, Hilsman, 
Walker, Crain, Frieze, and Hess, 
exempting all foods used for hum- 
an consumption, including meals 
served, from the two per cent state 
sales tax, has been referred to the 
Ways and Means Committee. It is 
estimated the proposal will reduce 
state revenue $20,000,000 annually. 


(See Legislation Page 33) 
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Another big printing of the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s popular 
wall display and lesson topics for classroom use is now ready for you. 
d The 8-foot wall display, Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways, dramatically shows natural color photographs 
























n, 
.. of ten memorable scenes found along the highways of America. 
Its companion piece, the 8-page study of highway transportation 
5 with suggested classroom activities, explains in simple language 
os How to See America by Highway. 
You'll find, as have teachers all over America, that Greyhound’s 
ze new educational display kit is ideal for use as an informative 
o- teaching aid, and as a handsome classroom decoration. 
iC. 
e ts 
d The coupon brings you r 7 
° ° ! 
n, these popular teaching aids 
" FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY : 
>» ' Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box : 
i- 815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of “Wayside Wonders i 
" Along America’s Highways” educational display kit. (One to o i 
ls classroom, please.) : 
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Legislative Notes 


ae significant pending proposal is 
H. B. No. 64, improving in many re- 
spects the Missouri Public School Retirement 
System. Similar improvements for the St. Louis 
System are provided in S. B. No. 105. 

If interested in the passage of this or other 
legislation, it is your Representative and Sena- 
tor on whom you must depend. 

Other proposals sponsored by the Legis- 
lative Committee include: H. B. No. 75, har- 
monizing the laws with Amendment No. 2, 
adopted at the last election, doubling the bond- 
ing capacity of school districts; S. B. No. 15, 
strengthening the continuing contract law in 
accordance with the action of the Assembly of 
Delegates; and S. B. No. 16, making four more 
legal holidays school holidays. 

Read carefully the editorial page with re- 
spect to tax cutting proposals and their implica- 
tions for education. Is it too much to expect 
that appropriations for schools and other essen- 
tial functions of government be made _ before 
attempting such action in order to know what 
can and should be done. With the many prob- 
lems facing schools it would be impossible to 
think of having less and not more state support. 
The one-third plus the seven million additional 
appropriation for this biennium will amount to 
approximately $94,000,000. It takes that 
amount for the next biennium to stand still, 
let alone go forward. Comparative data with 
other states and the findings of all who study 
the situation indicate that it should be con- 
siderably more. 

Many proposals relative to education are 
pending and many more will be introduced. 
Special legislative bulletins will be mailed to 
anyone on request. 

Are you taking the time to properly in- 
terpret to your Senator and Representative, 
legislation in which you are interested. This 
is the way in which you can assist in the passage 
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of desirable school legislation and the halting 
of the undesirable. 


Sketches 


It is good to report that construction is 
well under way on the Assembly and Recrea- 
tion Hall at the Bunker Hill Ranch Resort, 
ihe building was started with the belief that 
enough contributions would continue to be 
forthcoming to defray its cost. 

The Conference on Moral and Spiritual 
Values being underwritten largely by the Dan- 
forth Foundation and sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom ‘Teachers, with the coopera- 
tion of the Association, should make a vital con- 
tribution in a most significant area. It is 
scheduled for June 14-21, at Bunker Hill. 

According to present plans, the Missouri- 
ana Tours for teachers, sponsored by the State 
Chamber of Commerce, will spend a weekend 
at the Bunker Hill Resort. 

The Policy and Plans Committee and the 
Committee on ‘Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards and Ethics will have a joint 
meeting on March 14, at the Teachers Build- 
ing in Columbia. Attention will be directed to 
the development and securing of materials set- 
ting forth the essentials of a profession of teach- 
ing, to furthering the appreciation of these 
essentials by the members of the profession 
through community associations, and to their 
interpretation by teachers to the patrons of 
their respective communities. 

The Reading Circle Committee meets on 
March 7 to formulate plans for the coming 
year. New copyrights are being received and 
the new lists will be available by July 1. 

For many years the State Department of 
Education Community Association has applied 
its refund from the State Association to the 
further development of the Bunker Hill Ranch 
Resort. 

Five more counties—Newton, Callaway, 
Taney—have 100% 


enrollment in the Association, making a total 


Lawrence, Phelps and 


of 66. Many more lack only one or two. 

Association headquarters at the NEA meet- 
ing at Miami Beach, June 28 to July 3, will 
be in the Roney Plaza Hotel. 
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Reprint of the picture in this advertisement, 


without he advertising text, for use in your 
classro will be sent free upon request. Address 
The C Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 


j ettat—-+ r ) i ? 
, f F a Ya ry 
\a~_\_ VAX WA WWW> 
samara accane 2 AT RIEMAT ASSIA S81 B 8 BEY AW SS es Glasgow—ship builder to 


the British Commonwealth, 





manufacturer of hundreds of articles 
sold ’round the world. Bustling, busy 
city. But not too busy to enjoy 


the pause that refreshes with 


>= 

Lae AS AXAS ice-cold Coca-Cola. In Glasgow, as in 
Pa N every industrial center, 
Mv] they know you work better when 


you work refreshed. 

















Ltems of Interest 





C. W. Farnham, superintendent 
West Plains public schools, has re- 
ported that the faculty of this school 
system has been enrolled for several 
months 100 per cent in the National 
Education Association. The West 
Plains system has achieved this goal 
continuously since 1948. 

Anna Margaret Griffin recently be- 
can her duties as instructor in the 
Mexico highschool. 

Raymond Bernhardt, instructor of 
vocational agriculture in the Warren- 
ton public schools has resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Company. 

Norman Holman, instructor of voca- 
tional agriculture in the St. Charles 
public schools, has resigned to accept 
a position as a farm manager. 

Kenneth Ogle, superintendent El 
lington reorganized school district dur- 
ing the past three years, offered his 
resignation on January 9 to be effec- 
tive at the close of this school year 
Mr. Ogle has not at this time an- 
nounced his future plans. 

Norman Banks, of St. Louis, is the 
new sixth grade teacher at Garfield 
School in Mexico. He succeeds Mrs. 
Martha Anderson who at the present 
time is on leave of absence. 

Larry Dunham, a February gradu 
ate of the University of Missouri Col- 
lege of Education, is now teaching 
English in the St. Clair Highschool. 
Dunham attended Joplin Junior Col- 
lege before going to M.U. 


Vincent Wright, principal of Don- 
iphan grade school, has revealed the 
recent conversion of the first floor of 
the old elementary school building into 
a play room for use of the children 
during bad weather. The cost of re- 
modeling the structure was paid by 
the Doniphan P.T.A. 

Robert M. Miller, representative for 
the Iroquois Publishing Company dur- 
ing the past five years, resigned Janu- 
ary 15 to begin work with the J. B. 
Lippincott Book Company. Mr. Miller, 
who will continue to live in Columbia, 
will have for his territory all of the 
state of Missouri except Kansas City 
and about 20 surrounding counties. Mr. 
R. W. Townsend, for many years a 
representative of the J. B. Lippincott 
Co. in this state, will continue to 
work this territory. 


Leemon N. Kinder, in his second 
year as superintendent of schools at 
Holland, was employed recently for 
another two year term by the Board 
of Education. 

Ellis M. Thurman, teacher of music 
in the Republic schools for the past 
17%% years, has resigned to accept a 
position as music instructor in_ the 
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Springfield system at the H. P. Study 
school. 

Robert Clark, who recently re- 
turned from service in Korea, has 
been named to succeed Mr. Thurman 
in the Republic music 
teacher. Before Mr. Clark entered the 
service he had taught at Neosho, 
Webb City and Ozark. 

Jean Pollard, former home _ eco- 
nomics teacher in the Hannibal high- 
school, resigned her position when she 
became the wife of Mr. Thomas Har- 
per. Mr. and Mrs. Harper are making 
their home in Santa Ana, Calif. 


schools as 


Marcia Crosby, who completed the 
work for her bachelors degree at the 
University of Missouri at the close 
of the first semester this year, has 
accepted the position as home eco- 
nomics teacher in Hannibal which was 
formerly held by Mrs. Harper. 

Donald Stamps, eighth grade teac! 
er in the Lockwood public schools for 
the past three years, is now serving 
as elementary supervisor for the town 
elementary school and the feur rural 
schools in the district. 

J. E. Kuklenski, superintendent 
Lockwood R-1 District, has announced 
that this system adopted a sick leave 
policy for teachers this year. The 
plan allows four days a year sick leave 
for each member of the staff. The 
board of education has also adopted 
a policy in regard to rebates as recom 
mended by the Missouri Association of 
School Administrators. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Karraker have 
resigned from the faculty at Central 
Missouri State College to accept po- 
sitions at Texas Wesleyan College, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. Dr. Mary E. 


Karraker 





Was a temporary instructor in th, 
speech department and Dr. Karrake; 
was associate professor of education 

Mrs. Madeline Schneck, of Mexico. 
has been employed as fourth grad 
teacher at Eugene Field school to re- 
place Mrs. Carey Lindsey who resign- 
ed at the end of the first semeste: 

Donald M. Cox, principal of the 
Cameron highschool since 1946, has 
resigned to accept an appointment in 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
of the State Department of Educatio: 
Mr. Cox will begin his duties Mar 
1 and will continue his residence 
Cameron since he will work in the St. 
Joseph area. 

John R. Lewis, counselor in the 
mar school system, resigned at the end 
of the first semester to accept a pos! 


tion in the personnel department 
Montgomery Ward in Kansas City 

Frank Arnold, teacher of the <‘vt! 
grade in the Lamar elementary schoo: 
has accepted a position in the produc 
tion department of the RPM Manu- 
facturing Company in Lamar. 

John R. Tomlinson, principal of a: 
elementary Independence, 
Kan., has been elected by the Lamar 
board of education to replace Mr 
Frank Arnold, sixth ¢: teacher 
the Lamar elementary school. 


school in 


Charles Caywood, a recent eraduate 
of the Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, has be n employed to teacl 
art and social :i.:dies in the Lamar 
highschool. 

Mrs. Mayo Jones, a teacher of Span- 
ish on the faculty of the Kansas State 
Teachers College, has accepted a posi 
tion to teach English and Spanish 11 
the Lamar highschool. 





The boys take over the kitchen for one of the home economics class periods at 
Mt. Moriah Highschool and they do right well too. These junior and senior chefs 
recently went to work with sk‘llet and bowl and whipped up a five-course lunch- 
eon to serve to county election board members. Mrs. Anna Cantlon, left, is their 


instructor. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 12 to August 17. 1953 


George Peabody College For Teachers 





First Term: June 12-July 18 
Second Term: July 13-August 17 








summer quarters in its entire history 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 





Peahody College cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
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Elementary Principals 
To Meet in Columbia 
April 10 and II 


RINCIPALS will consider ‘Vi- 
talizing the Role of the Ele- 


mentary School Principal” at the 


annual spring conference of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals April 10-11 at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in Columbia, 
according to President A. M. Ren- 
nison. 

A business meeting, discussion 


groups on the principal’s obliga- 
tions and responsibilities, and a re- 
port on the progress of school legis- 
lation by Everett Keith, executive 
secretary of the MSTA, are sched- 
uled for the first day of the confer- 
ence. 

A panel summary of cliscussion 
group talks will be given at the 
final session of the conlerence, Sat- 
urday, April 11, and election ol 
Department officers will be held 
at a noon luncheon at the Univer- 
sity’s Memorial Student Union. 





ELLSWorRTH S. OBOURN 
Chairman, Science Dept. 


ities. 


sentences. 


ends. 


grams. 


Joun C. Hoce 

Chairman, Science Dept. 
Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


class interests. 


our modern civilization. 


250 Fourth Avenue 





1953 Publications! 


_ January—a new High School General Science 


| SCIENCE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


EL_woop D. HEeEIss GAYLORD C, MONTGOMERY 


Professor of Science 


John Burroughs School State Teachers College John Burroughs School 
Clayton, Missouri New Haven, Conn. Clayton, Missouri 


° Emphasizes learning by doing with a wealth of student activ- 


* Includes scientific problems of practical and social significance 
to both boys and girls, urban and rural dwellers. 

* Crganized in units, chapters, and short Lasic learning problems. 

* Written in informal style with easy vocabulary and simple 


| ® Recall questions at problem ends; summaries, discussion ques- 
tions, projects, and problem solving exercises at chapter 


| © Profusely illustrated with hundreds of photographs and dia- 


February—a revised High School Chemistry 


CHEMISTRY—A COURSE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Third Edition 


Oris E. ALLEY 

Chairman, Science Dept. 
Winchester High School Phillips Exeter Academy 
Winchester, Mass. 


* Completely rewritten, redesigned, and brought up to date. 

* Informal approach without sacrifice of scientific accuracy. 

* Organized in 10 units with short chapters; summaries, pro- 
jects, questions, and problems at chapter ends. 

* Unusual teaching flexibility permits adaptation to local or 


* A complete unit devoted to radioactivity and atomic energy. 
* Emphasizes the almost limitless applications of chemistry in 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 


Instructor, Science Dept. 


CHARLES L. BICKFI 
Science Department 


Exeter, New Hampshire 


New York 3, N.Y. 
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he conterence will open at 
g a.m. April 10 with a general bus- 
iness meeting in the University 
Laboratory School Auditorium. At 
10:45 the first general session will 
follow and will include Mr. Keith's 
progress report, a report on the 
state program of education, and a 
statement of the responsibilities of 
the elementary principal. 

Afternoon discussion groups are 
planned on the principal's obliga- 
tion to the beginning teacher, his 
responsibility to work with teacher 
training institutions, his responsi- 
bility for guidance, and his respon- 
sibility for formation of school 
policy. Other groups will discuss 
the new Missouri State Course of 
Study and_ professionalization of 
the elementary principalship. 

A dinner meeting at the Student 
Union and a fellowship hour at 
the MSTA Headquarters  Build- 
ing will complete the first day 


activity. 


National Art Group 
to Hold Convention 
April 6-II in St. Louis 


More than 1,800 art enthusiasts and 
educators are expected to gather April 
6-11 in St. Louis for the second bien- 
nial convention of the National Art 
Education Association. 

The convention will give Missouri 
educators an excellent opportunity to 
hear some of the country’s leading au- 
thorities on art education and to par- 
ticipate in a series of workshops and 
discussions. 

Among the more noted speakers who 
will address the convention are Thorn- 
ton Wilder, well-known author; 
Thomas Hopkins, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; James Hymes, professor of 
education, George Peabody College; 
Harold Taylor, president, Sarah Law- 
rence College; and Helen Parkhurst, 
director of “Child’s World,” Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company. 

\nother feature of the five-day pro- 
eram will be the premier showing of 
the exhibit, “Towards Understanding,” 
prepared for the International Red 
Cross in Toronto in July, 1952. Art 
demonstrations by outstanding Ameri- 
can craftsmen will be given and dis- 
plays at the convention headquarters 
in the Jefferson Hotel will carry out 
the theme, “Art and Human Values.” 

Two Missouri members of the na- 
tional association are doing much work 
to help make this St. Louis conference 
a success. J. B. Smith, Kansas City 
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Art institute director, is publicity 
chairnian for the program, and Miss 
Rosmiry Beymer, of the Kansas City 
Public Schools, is Western Arts chair- 


man. 
Miss Beymer also is chairman of 
one oO the convention’s general ses- 


sions and is chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s International School of Art 
committee. She also is chairman of the 
committee handling arrangements for 
the N.\EA’s luncheon April 10. 


Social Studies Council 
Meets March 27-28 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Missouri Council for the Social Stu- 
dies will be held March 27-28 in Co- 
lumbia. The theme of the conference 
this year is “Academic Freedom.” 


A banquet is scheduled for Friday, 
March 27, at 6 p.m. in the Student 
Union Building of the University of 
Missouri. Price of tickets is $2. For 
reservations send a check to J. A. 
Burkhart, Stephens College, Columbia, 
by March 15. 

Panel discussions on Saturday morn- 
ing, March 28, will include the follow- 
ing: “Teaching Controversial Issues,” 
Maynard Redfield, St. Louis, Chair- 
man. “Censorship of Textbooks,” 
James P. Lowe, Trenton, Chairman. 
“Teaching About the United Nations 


and its Agencies,’ James Hartley, In- 
dependence, Chairman. 

A luncheon will be given March 28 
at 12:15 in the Student Union Build- 
ing, University of Missouri. Tickets are 
$1.75 each and are available through 
J. A. Burkhart, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, before March 15. 


Special Education 
Teachers to Meet 


Missouri’s teachers of special edu- 
cation and others interested in ex- 
ceptional children are invited to at- 
tend a conference to be held at the 
Missouri School for the Deaf in Ful- 
ton March 27-28. 

The program will feature a talk on 
Friday evening by Harley Z. Wooden 


of Washington, D. C., executive sec- 
retary of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children, an organization 
affiliated with the National Education 
Association. Also planned is an all-day 
program on March 28 including a 
demonstration and tour at the School 
for the Deaf in the morning and 
group meetings and a panel discussion 
for speech therapists and teachers of 
the mentally retarded in the afternoon. 

This meeting is under the joint 
sponsorship of the Missouri School 
for the Deaf, the Section of Special 
Education of the State Department of 
Education, and the University of Mis- 
souri Speech and Hearing Clinic. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
Richard Dabney, director of the Sec- 
tion of Special Education, Jefferson 
City. 





OFFICIAL BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR SCHOOLS 


For the 1953-55 biennium public schools are expected to receive as 1/3 
of the general revenue $82,380,493 according to the official budget estimate. 
During the 1951-53 biennium the state school fund, including the additional 
appropriation of $7,000,000, totaled approximately $94,000,000. For schools 
to receive the same next biennium as this, an appropriation of $11,619,507 
above the 1/3 would be required if the budget estimate be correct. 


If the state revenue be reduced $20,000,000 a year by exempting food from 
the 2 per cent sales tax, an additional $13,333,333 for the biennium would 
be required to replace school funds lost from the 1/3. The additional 
appropriation for schools should be made when the 1/3 is appropriated 
instead of waiting for the Omnibus Bill. 


Visit with your Representative and Senator about this. 














1917 Main 
Kansas City 





The one device no playground should be 
without. No moving parts, nothing to wear 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
Superior School Supply Co. 


“SPRING IS BUSTING OUT ALL OVER” 


— It's SPRING FEVER time 
— It's PLAYGROUND time 
— and time to ORDER! 


7 
“Junglegym” 


breakdown performance. 


Write us for further information about 
PORTER playground units. 


Missouri 


Thrills, fascination and healthful exercise. 
Thirty children can ride safely at one time. 


out, nothing to replace. Children always Noiseless in operation and famous for no- 
prefer the “JUNGLEGYM.” 





Merry-Go-Round ¥ 
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Teachers! 
Students See Chicago 


on a 


Iday 





Student Educational Tour 


Here’s something new in teaching. Take your 
class on this popular Santa Fe Student Educational 
Tour to Chicago. Students visit all the important 
industrial, cultural and educational points of interest 
in just one day. They learn by seeing. 


Your class makes a delightful rail trip to Chicago. 
Trained escorts meet them on arrival, guide them 
on the tour, and explain points of interest. Sight- 
seeing busses are used to get around, 


And, wher the sightseeing is over, your class speeds 
home via Santa Fe, refreshed from the thrills and 
excitement of the tour, and richer in experience 
and knowledge. 


Mail this 


C. L. Rich, Gen. Agt., Passenger Department 
Santa Fe Railway, 11th & Wyandotte Sts. 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


I would like to take my class to Chicago on your 
one-day Student Educational Tour. Please send me 
complete information, 








Name School 
Street Address. 


City State 

































CONSTRUCT GYMNASIUM 

The Cowgill School has beg in con- 
struction of a new gymnasium costing 
$35,000 which is scheduled for comple- 
tion by September. 


TO APPOINT STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT 

The citizens voted at the last genera] 
election in the state of Nebraska a con- 
stitutional amendment that makes pos- 
sible the appointment of a state super- 
intendent of schools by a state board 
of education. In the past the state 
superintendent has been elected on a 
partisan ballot. 


TO CONSTRUCT 
VOCATIONAL BUILDING 


The Mound City District recently 
voted $75,090 in bonds to be used for 
building a new _ vocational building 
The building, according to Supt 
Marvin Porter, will consist of a com 
plete home economics unit, a itarm 
shop and an agriculture classroom. 

Work will start on the building this 
spring and it is expected to be ready 
for use next September 


PATTONSBURG HOST 
TO MUSIC FESTIVAL 
MARCH 19-20 

The annual Daviess County High- 
school [Testival will be held at Pat- 
tonsburg March 19-20, according to 
county superintendent Ernest C. Mc- 
Nitt. Vocal and instrumental numbers 
climaxed with a county-wide chorus 
and band are on the program. 

The chorus usually numbers 30 
participants and the band 150. 

The Elementary School Festival 
will be held at Winston on April 16 


HARRISON COUNTY 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 

A music festival for Harrison Coun- 
ty will be held on March 20 in the 
New Hampton school. 

Sponsors of the festival, which will 
be devoted to a mass production of 
music by students and teachers of the 
county, hope that the affair will be- 
come an annual one. 

The day will be spent in rehearsing 
and the program produced will be 
given during the evening session. It 
will include band selections, mixed 
chorus and vocal numbers. 


PLANS STUDENT 
UNION BUILDING 

William Jewell College officials have 
announced plans for launching an all- 
Clay County campaign for funds to 
help erect a student union building on 
the school’s campus, according to 
Lewis B. Daugherty, the general 
chairman of the drive. 

“A student union building is some- 
thing for the use of every student,” 
Daugherty said, “and for every activi- 
ty on campus. Most other good col- 
leges have now: provided their students 
with a student building.” 
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ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
TEACHERS MEET MARCH 20 


The annual meeting of the St. Louis 
County District Teachers Association 
will be held March 20 at the Univer- 
sity City Highschool, according to 
Miss Mamie Reed, president of the 
district. 

The theme for the meeting will be 
“Education’s Obligation to American 
Traditions in Times of Tension.” 

Featured at the meeting will be vari- 
ous educational exhibits staffed by 
competent representatives in many 
fields. 


MEET IN KANSAS CITY 

A joint Midwest Regional Confer- 
ence on Administrative Leadership 
Serving Community Schools and on 
Rural Life and Education will be held 
April 12-14 at the Municipal Auditor- 
jum in Kansas City. 

Theme for the meeting of these two 
educational organizations will be 
“Teamwork for Better Schools.’’ The 
eight-state regional conference will get 
underway April 12 with a Sunday 
evening vesper service. Speakers and 
discussion continue 
through April 14. 


LOCKWOOD MAKES 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The Lockwood R-1 District of Dade 
County recently occupied a two-room 
addition to the town elementary edu- 
cation unit. 

A four-room tilt-up concrete elemen- 
tary school is under construction at 
Sylvania in the northern part of the 
district. These two improvements were 
built with a cost of approximately 
$76,000. 

New teachers in the Lockwood Dis- 
trict this year include: Verna Mae 
Miller, vocational home economics; 
Willard Gulley, highschool music su- 
pervisor; Mrs. Harlan Wehrman, com- 
merce; and the following elementary 
teachers: Mabel Franklin, Elizabeth 
Hruza, Lily Bennett, Gladys Adam- 
son, Virginia Mabee, and Lola Day. 


LEGISLATION 


(From Page 24) 


sessions will 


\ similar proposal, Senate Bill 47, 
exempting food but not meals from 
the sales tax, introduced by Sena- 
tors Garten and Madison, is also 
in the Ways and Means Committee. 

Senate Bills Nos. 111 and 112, in- 
troduced by Senators Gibson, Keat- 
ing, Madison and Wilkerson, per- 
mits the Kansas City school dis- 
trict, when authorized by voters in 
bond election, to build branch li- 
brary building. 

Ihe Citizens Commission's pro- 
posals have not yet been intro- 
duced. 
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Yes, We're 


CROWING 


about our prompt 


CLAIM 
SERVICE 


and rightly so! 





During the past year, hundreds of claims totalling many thousands of 
dollars have been paid to insured members of MSTA GROUP PLAN 
OF ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE. Promptly, 
courteously, satisfactorily. We hope you never meet with a disability, 
but if so, this is all you have to do— 


Simply request a claim blank, complete it, and mail 





it to OUR OWN CLAIM OFFICE . it will 
receive IMMEDIATE attention. 
A check in the amount of the indemnity due you will be cA 


drawn, and the mailman will rush it back to you in just 


a few days ... not weeks! 


You are always assured of prompt, courteous attention in all matters 
of service . . . an essential of good group insurance administration 

. . another of the many advantages of membership in the MSTA 
Group Plan. 


OFFICIALLY SPONSORED BY 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


UNDERWRITTEN BY 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY C0.—Chicago, Ill. 





ora If you are one of the few not enrolled in this plan, 
sbpind act now Mail this coupon TODAY! No 
ae obligation. ZL Dn 
7 You $ave money, too! £3SSEZ 
eS a eae ee eae ae oe 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION | 
| Columbia, Missouri ; 
| Send me more information and an application for the LOW-COST Group | 
Plan of Income Protection for members. | 
| 
Name ..... ‘ sleds sie PA 2 el TL IEEE ee 
Address scsteapbed sod eee eee Se at es Ee ey ee 
; Cae ssid inning eee ee eee | 
ee ee ee 
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FARMINGTON HIGH 
SCHOOL SETS UP 
FTA GROUP 


A Future Teachers of America chap- 
ter has been organized in the Farm 
ington Highschool. This chapter is one 
of a very few FTA highschool or- 
ganizations in the state. 


The new chapter has been named 
the C. R. Bell Club in honor of Farm- 
ington superintendent, Clifton R. Bell. 
Miss Leilah Rickus is advisor of the 
group. 

President, 


Present officers are: 


Gretchen Karsh; vice-president, Bar- 


bara Shinn; secretary, Shirley Woods; 
treasurer, Marjorie Best; librarian, 
Betty Ratliff; historian, Dianna Farn- 
ham; parliamentarian, Mary Ann Fee 
zor; and song leader, Elaine Jones. 

Membership now is 10 and the chap 
ter meets monthly. 


GIRL SCOUTS OFFER 
COUNSELING JOBS 

Teachers can enjoy a “vacation-with- 
pay” this summer in Missouri, Kansas, 
Lowa, Nebraska, Colorado or Wyom- 
ing if they take advantage of some of 
the summer job opportunities offered 
by 34 Girl Scout camps in this area. 





FOR GOOD POSITIONS 


Consult member agencies—recognized and 


recommended by leading educators. 


WRITE FOR LIST 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg. 


FOR GOOD TEACHERS 


Rochester, N. Y. 





A PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
Fist YEAR 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Let Us Help You Advance 
Professionally 
F. L. Black, Manager 
1028 Dierks Bldg., K. C. 6, Mo. 





TEACHERS = Ueaer pon ecg asap wlll sal. 
SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


508 N. Grand Blvd. L. R. SMITH, 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Manager St. Louis 3, Missouri 





tion of Teachers’ Agencies. 


The Wood Teachers Agency 


: An agency for the service of teachers. Prompt, dependable, and courteous. 
Write for information and registration blank. A member of the National Associa- 


806 Grand 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 





FIVE OFFICES—ONE FEE 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


MINNEAPOLIS—KANSAS CITY, MO.—SPOKANE—NEW YORK 


Fist YEAR 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 





THE DAVIS SCHOOL SERVICE Established 
DA V IS “A Good Teachers Agency” 
529 Stuart Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 1918 





CLINTON 


706 S. Fourth St. 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West, or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


3ith Year Clinton, lowa 


TEACHERS AGENCY 





VERNON M. 


Teachers Placement Service 


RIEGEL, Manager 

Our service is nation-wide. We always have exceptionally good positions here in 

Ohio at excellent salaries. We get results. 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


50 West Broad Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


We do what we promise. 





Missoula, Mont. 
Member N.A.T.A,. 
38 Years’ of Placement Service 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Exceptional opportunities. Register now. 


ALASKA, HAWAII and the WEST 


Western Certification Booklet with 
Life Membership. 





ILLIANA TEACHERS 
SERVICE 


Champaign, Illinois 





We help many teachers secure positions in 
Illinois schools with top salaries of $6000 
more, N.A.T.A. 
Write for Information 
Unexcelled Service 





A TOP SALARY OF $6000! 


No Obligations 
James O'Malley, Mer. 





Available positions include camp di- 
rectors, unit waterfront 
staff, food supervisors, health super- 


counselors, 


visors, business managers, and consul- 
tants in music, dramatics, campcraft. 
arts and crafts, nature, horseback rid- 
ing and pioneering. 

The new Girl Scout directory of the 
Covered Wagon Region includes jn- 
formation on job applications and de- 
scriptions of the region’s camps 
Copies are available from Girl Scouts 
of the USA, National Branch Office. 
4550 Main Street, Kansas City 2, Mis- 


souri. 


Business Teachers 
To Columbia March 2! 


The annual spring workshop of th 
Business Education Division of the 
MSTA will be held in Columbia, be- 
ginning at 9 a.m., March 21. Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry of the University of Pitts- 
burgh will be the luncheon speaker. 

In addition to Dr. Lessenberry, a 
workshop group will be conducted by 
Welborne Moise, personnel director of 
Ralston Purina Mills of St. Louis, who 
will stress “What the School Can Do 
to Promote Better Public Relations 
with Industry.” Arch Wrisinger, of 
Ruskin Highschool, and Albert Feld- 
hoff, of the Illmo-Fornfelt Highschool, 
will have an interesting exhibit and 
demonstration on the “Publication of 
a School Newspaper.” 

Two recent graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Nella King, of the 
Warrenton Highschool, and Bob Rau- 
tenstruach, of Winfield Highschool, 
will conduct a discussion on “The 
Business Teacher and the School Ac- 
tivities Program.” 

Luncheon will be served in the Stu- 
dent Union. Reservations will be re- 
quired and should be sent to Miss 
Mary Jane Lang, 212 Education Build- 
ing, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., with a remittance of $1.35. 








ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Garden City, Long Island, New York 
Graduate Pregrams and Workshops 
in 
Education *® Foreign Study 
Psychology 


Under-Graduate Courses in Liberal Arts 
Workshops in Art and Drama 
Outstanding Programs 
Distinguished Faculty 
Small Classes 


Study and Vacation near Long Island 
Beaches yet only forty minutes from 
Broadway. 


Write for information on our 
“Exchange Your Home for the Summer” 
plan 
CATALOG ON REQUEST. 


KENNETH G. JONES 


Director of Summer Session 
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Start Building Recreational Hall 























Work has begun on the construction of the recreational building at Bunker Hill 
Ranch Resort. The artist’s sketch above will give members an idea of how the 


building will look when it is completed. 


ONSTRUCTION has. been 
appa on the recreational 
hall at Bunker Hill Ranch Resort. 

With approximately one-half ol 
the funds in sight, the educational 
and recreational center committee 
has authorized the starting of this 
project which will add a great deal 
to the facilities of Bunker Hill 
Ranch Resort. 

One of the most recent contribu- 
tions to be added to the fund to 
help defray the expenses of build- 
ing the recreational hall is $911.40 
contributed by the St. Louis Dis- 
trict Teachers Association. The 
Association was recently notified 
by Miss Marie Hoffman, president 
of the St. Louis District, that the 
$911.40 has been set aside for this 
purpose. 

It will be recalled that the Cen 
tral Missouri District Teachers As- 
sociation last October gave $750 
toward this building program and 
on November 6 the Kansas City 
Cooperative Council added $749 
toward the fund. 

The committee ts proceeding 
with the building of the recrea- 
tional hall on the faith that other 
district associations and commun- 
ity associations will make addi- 
tional funds available to complete 
the job. 
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It is planned to finish the con- 
struction of the two-story hall in 
time to make it available for those 
who visit the resort during the 
coming vacation period. 

The ground floor of the new 
building will have a manager's 
ofhice, lounge, recreation room and 


two rest rooms. The second story 


will be used for an assembly room 
and display space fon items that 


belonged to Mr. E. T. Behrens, 


the donor of the resort. The as- 
sembly hall will be large enough 
to scat approximately 250 persons. 
It will provide an admirable serv- 
ice in taking care of committee 


meetings and workshops. 


PLACEMENT OFFICERS 
ATTEND NATIONAL MEET 


Six Missouri placement officers from 
state colleges and universities attend- 
ed a three-day convention of the Na- 
tional Institutional Teacher Placement 
Association in Chicago during Decem- 
ber. 

They were: Miss Hattie Eicholtz, 
Southeast Missouri State College; 
Mrs. Hazel Ponder, Southwest Mis- 
souri State College; Dr. L. A. Eu- 
bank, University of Missouri; Ira 
Gladfelter, Central Missouri State Col 
lege; Eli Mittler, Northeast Missouri 
State College; and Leo Eason, Wash- 
ington University. 

Placement officers from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and the state colleges 
met again Jan. 6 at a conference in 
Jefferson City. 
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Among the many valuable free 
services to teachers which are 
offered by Binney & Smith Co. is 


The Art Educationist 


Presenting art activities and 

analyses from the point of view 

of progressive art education. 
For information write Dept. ST 


GINNEY & SMITH (0. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. 
Rep. In Missouri Is 
Frank J. Browne 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA Leadership ° 





BENSON ANNEXES TO 
SMITHVILLE 


Benson rural school near Smithville 
is the latest school to annex to the 
Smithville district bringing to six the 
number of rural schools that have 
recently joined the Smithville system. 

At a recent meeting of the board, H. 
D. Williams was re-elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Smithville. 

Teachers new to the system this 
year are as follows: Mrs. Nell Wil- 
liams and Mary Jo Winn, first grade; 
Mrs. Perry Winn, third grade; Nova 
C. Walker, fourth grade; Mrs. Ralph 
Fry, fifth grade; Lola Bell Dunn, 
music. 





YOURS 





Advertisers in School and Commun- 
ity prefer to send their booklets and 
other material directly to teachers and 
administrators. If intended for use by 
children, the list will so indicate, but 
it should be ordered by the teacher. It 
time is important, write directly to 
the advertisers. The coupon below is 
for your convenience in ordering sev- 
eral items. 

64a Shaw Finger-Print Booklet. 
Sixteen pages of instructions and ideas 
for using this fascinating medium. 
Many illustrations which show how a 
child or an adult can enjoy this simple 
medium for free artistic expression. 
(Binney & Smith) 

65a On the Track—new edition of 
an illustrated guide to the nature, avail- 


Ma ASKING! 


LOR THE 





ability and source of free teaching aids 
on railroad transportation. Describes 
materials for all grade levels and most 
subject matter areas. One free copy 
per teacher. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

20a Wayside Wonders along Amer- 
ica’s Highways, Wall mural 8 feet 
wide. In full color. Shows the most 
interesting spots along the highways. 
Includes an 8-page booklet “How to 
See America,” which gives the _his- 
torical background of bus travel and 
how to take a bus trip. Contains good, 
practical material for the 
traveler, as well as for the novice. The 
booklet also includes one page of 
study outline on bus travel. (Grey- 
hound Lines) 


seasoned 





32nd Yr. NEW LOCATION 
Good Positions 
Good Teachers 


Good Service 





We serve YOU— Write, call or wire 
SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 
“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 

1024 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. AT. 6389 


FREE ENROLLMENT Member 
National Ass'n 
Teachers’ 


Agencies 





22a The Coordinated Classroom jx 
an illustrated, 48-page report covering 
every phase of seating, lighting, and 
decoration problems in the classroom 
and their effect on children’s posture. 
vision and general welfare. (American 
Seating Company) 

66a New Booklets to help teach 
menstrual hygiene. Indicate number de- 
sired for each group. 1. Growing UP 
and Liking It. A booklet for teen-age 
girls. 2. Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered. A pre-ado- 
lescents. 3. It’s Much Easier When 
You Know. A booklet for fully matur- 
ed girls. (Personal Products Corpor- 
ation ) 

62a How to Apply for a Summer 
Job—contains information on the pro 
per procedures to use in applying foi 
summer employment in such organi- 
zations as hotels, summer camps, na 
tional parks, steamship lines, resorts 
ranches and industrial firms. One copy 
to a teacher. Will also indicate where 
and how list of these firms may be ob 
tained. (National Directory Service) 


booklet for 


67a. Articles on teaching methods 
in reading. Teachers Service Publi- 
cations Nos. 1-3. Reprints of recent 
articles by Nila Banton Smith. Titles 
of articles: “Historical Turning Points 
in the Teaching of Reading,” “Utiliz- 
ing Opportunities in the Entire Curri- 
culum,” “Helpful Books to Use with 
Retarded Readers.” (Silver Burdett 
Company ) 





PRESENTING THE GREAT 
NEW 1953 SUPERIOR 





For the greater protection it guarantees your children 
pride you’re bound to feel in its truly handsome appearance . . . the 
new Pathfinder is far and away your wisest investment in student trans- 
portation. Completely Southern-built in the industry’s most modern 
plant — built to the exact same standards of quality as the world-famous 


0 ~- 








ee Vat 


the 


Superior Pioneer—the new 1953 Pathfinder provides the ultimate in 


school bus safety and comfort at lowest upkeep cost. And its superior 
advantages are yours at a price in line with the lowest! Pathfinder 
Coach Division, Kosciusko, Mississippi. 
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\ ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL COACH 





Write for free copy of the new 1953 Pathfinder 
catalog, to address below. If you'd like a demonstra- 


tion — you name the date. No obligation, of course. 


MOST PROTECTION PER DOLLAR ... LEAST UPKEEP PER YEAR 





ifclar 


SALES AND SERVICE BY 


PERFECTION SPRING AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2550 McGee Trafficway — 


Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Phone HA. 6211 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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68a Teaching with The Tachisto- 
scope—a 20-page manual explaining 


what » tachistoscope is; what can be 
expect. of it; when it can be used; 
and t equipment needed. Also in- 
cluded are complete instructions for 
ysing the areas of reading, spelling 
and thmetic. (Society for Visual 


Educa! ion) 

35a Utilization Listing and Where- 
to-Use Guide lists more than 600 Ea- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films. Arranged 
to show suitability of each film accord- 
o grade levels and subject areas. 


y 


- 


In 


go 


70a Six-piece packet of literature 

about fun and travel in Colorado. A 
four-color highway map folder, a new 
54-page four-color “Colorado Invites 
You” tour booklet, an 8-page Events 
booklet for 1953, guide and rate books 
fom Colorado Dude Ranch Assn., 
Colorado Hotel Assn. and Colorado 
Motor Court Assn. (Colorado Depart 
ment of Public Relations) 


72a An Invitation to Experiment 
with Freedom of Choice. An 8-pag« 
illustrated brochure. Describes an ex- 
citing and timely experimental unit for 
intermediate and junior high school 
social studies classes. Emphasizes sig- 
niicance of individual freedom in) 
\merica. (General Mills, Inc.) 
63a Schools Build Citizens Today 
\ unit of material including a 32- 
page, illustrated teacher’s activity 
ooklet and 4 teaching wall charts 
25”X38”", in color. An action progra 
good citizenship developed zround 
the following themes: Lower elemet 
tary, Learning American Ways; uppe: 
elementary, A Good Citizen Knows 
His State and its Place ir the Nation; 
junior high school, Foundations of Our 
Freedoms, senior high school, Main- 
taining and Building a Strong Ameri- 
ca. Content and teaching units have 
een developed “by teachers for teach- 
ers’ and are carefully graded for each 
learning level. (Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company) 


73a Exchange Your Home for the 
Summer. A device for families to ex- 
change living accommodations for the 
summer which will offer an opportuni- 
ty for summer study and _ vacation 
pleasures in a Long Island Village lo- 
cated within 40 minutes of New York 
City. College catalog upon request. 
Adelphi College) 


l3a New Film Catalog for 1952-53 
lists and describes more than 1,000 
l6mm sound films of practically all 
educational producers. Cross-indexed 
by title and subject matter and shows 
grade level suitability. (Ray Swank- 
Distributor) 

76a What Every Teacher Wants to 
Know aboul Goals in Spelling. A 13- 


page descriptive booklet showing the 


Improved inustructional material de 
signed to develop spelling of all words 
-not merely those in the basic list 
Webster Publishing Company 
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Easy-to-Handle-Project 


An idea we hope you find interesting and useful 























Pebble-Painting 


Here’s resourceful project that helps develop appreciation of 
form and its relation to materials of expression. It gives young people an 
understanding through experience that in art the idea of expression 
is related to the function and form of the materials. 
th?) 


(big) to 4 inch (small ) ; of any 


Have your students Smooth pebbles are easier to paint 


collect any size of upon than rough ones, although 
stones from 5 inches rough pebbles make nice lively- 
looking lambs, pineapples 
color, kind, texture, or shape. and log cabins. 


Let them select pebbles they 
This project can be used for 





like, and that remind them of 


somethine Sr any age group. 


. ‘ Le , re pnroiecte 
Have the pebbles scrubbed nice Forages W here projects 
need a practical application, 





and clean. Use India ink with : 
these painted pebbles make 


a small paint brush. = 
a r novel paperweights, in- 
Suggest the children keep f. J, 6 f 
their outlines simple, as ‘Ve. «yew? 
this is very important for Vg ments. If light in weight, 
- . Gr “ena 
good results. The shape of & —) they could be glued to 
the pebble will be the art- Qa. pin and earring backs 
for costume jewelry. 


Kein 
vitations, place cards, 


or desk and table orna- 


ist’s source of inspiration. 4; 4 


EVERYONE enjoys delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
S 

ks WRIGLEY ae 

/ yw ~ 

\ \ BW CHEWING GU 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
I have checked the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for 
use only during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 
64a 65a 20a 22a GGa 1.2. 3. 62a 67a 68a 55a 
70a 72a 63a 73a 13a 76a 


The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 
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RECOMMENDED POEMS 


for Missouri Elementary Grades 


By FORREST E. WOLVERTON, Director of Information 
and Publications, State Department of Education 


A New Book To Save the Time and Energy 


of Classroom Teachers 
NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


This book has been compiled and edited for the busy classroom teacher. 
For many years teachers have asked for a book that would contain all the poems 
listed in the State Elementary Courses of Study to be taught to pupils in the 
eight elementary grades, properly organized for integration and with specifi 


teaching suggestions. 


This book is Mr. Wolverten’s answer to teacher requests. 


It is a big, sturdy book, bound to withstand the hardest school and library 
use, with the finest quality of paper, and printed in large, readable type. In the 
574 pages will be found the poems called for in the State Courses of Study, and 
in addition those poems teachers and children have requested, as revealed by 
two national studies made by Columbia University of New York City. This 
remarkable collection of poems printed in full in this book will meet the needs 
of all schools—those using the present State Courses of Study, the Revised 
Courses of Study, or those schools that use local or no courses of study. 

The teacher that has this one inexpensive volume on her desk will not have 
to search through 50 or 100 books in order to find the desired poem. 

Recommended Poems for Missouri Elementary Grades is listed at only S5 
and library discount. Order now from Pupils Reading 


per copy, less school 
Association, Columbia, Missouri, or direct from the 


Circle, State Teachers 
publisher. 


TO BE RELEASED SOON 


[wo other books in this series with the same style, size and type of book 
making—bound in DuPonts Pyroxylin impregnated book cloth, made for the 
utmost in service and appearance 


Recommended Prose Readings for Missouri’s Elementary Grades, By Forrest FE. 

Wolverton. 

[his book contains all the stories needed to integrate literature with the 
social studies units as listed in the State Elementary Courses of Study. This will 
end the time-consuming search by the busy teacher for stories to be read as 
the units are being studied. 


Missouri Writers, By Forrest E. Wolverton and Elijah J. Jacobs. 

The broad sweep of Missouri’s literature, from its remote beginning down 
to 1952, is competently and sympathetically treated by the authors. It is a source 
book of reference material for all grades and will serve adequately as a textbook 
for a high school course in Missouri literature. The book also contains material 
and a suggested program for proper observance of Missouri Writers Day—which 
is required by state law of all public schools in the State. 


BURTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


722 Main Street Kansas City 6, Missouri 

















TEACHERS; Do you want a better position? Thousands have secured 
professional and financial advancement through our service. Hundreds 
have been located in and near St. Louis, as well as in the Middle West, 
West, Northwest, Southwest, and other sections of the country.—Plan 
NOW for a better position for next year. Write immediately for enroll- 


ment form. 
SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Tel. Jefferson 6245 508 N. Grand Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


A member of the National Association of Teachers Agencies 

















A TOP SALARY OF $6000! 
many teachers secure positions in 





ILLIANA TEACHERS 
SERVICE 


Champaign, Illinois 





We help 





Write for Information 





n- | | 


linois schools with top salaries of $6000 or more. 
No Obligations 
Unexcelled Service N.A.T.A, James O’Malley, Mer. | 








DEATHS 





MRS. ELIZABETH BALTZ 
Mrs. Baltz, Varus 

Baltz, vocational agriculture teacher jn 

the Cabool 
Mrs. Baltz 


the fifth grade in one of the elementary 


LK lizabeth wife of 


highschool, died rece ntly 


Was a former teacher of 


schools in Cabool. 


DAVID TODD STUMP 


David Todd Stump, 64, a former 
member of the taculty at Cottey Col- 
lege, died recently at Hannibal 

Mr. Stump was an instructor of 
violin for seven years at Cott 


{ 


a long-time resident of Nevada, Mo 


MRS. IDA MARIE O’HANLON 
Mrs. Ida Marie O’Hanlon, 37, a 
teacher in the Potosi public schools, 
died at her home near Potosi on Janu- 
ary 6 after several months illness 
Mrs. O'Hanlon, who taught the past 
4+ years in Potosi, taught at several 
other schools in Washington County 


the past 12 vears. 


MISS NAOMI POTT 

Miss Naomi Pott, highschool teach- 
er in the Cape Girardeau public schools 
for the past 31 years, died January 21. 

Last fall, Miss Pott was honored by 
receiving a Ford Foundation Fellow- 
ship. Ske was scheduled to have con- 
tinued her study under this fellowship 
in California later this year. 

Miss Pott served for years 
as a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Misso-:i State Teachers As- 
sociation and was vice-president of the 
Southeast Missouri Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


several 


HENRY M. AULSBURY 


Henry M. Aulsbury, 78, well-known 


Southeast Missouri educator, died re- 
cently at a hospital in Russellville, 
Ark. 


Aulsbury, a native of Bollinger 
County, began teaching in rural schools 
while a young man rose to the 
superintendency of school systems at 
Perryville, Bloomfield, Campbell, Oran 
and Eminence. He at one time 
was county superintendent of Madison 
County. 

He attended Will Mayfield College 
in Marble Hill, Marvin College at 
Fredericktown, Southeast Missouri 
State, and the University of Missouri. 


and 


also 


MISS KATE E. SKINNER 

Miss Kate E. Skinner, a noted edu- 
cator in the elementary field, died Dec. 
30 at her Ames, Ia., home after an ill- 
ness of three months. 

Miss Skinner was well known in 
Missouri for her work in elementary 
reading and arithmetic. She was affili- 
ated 1936 with Ginn and Com- 
pany of Chicago as an elementary con- 
sultant and her service work in arith 


since 
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and reading through use of the 


metic 
vorkshom was probably her greatest 


ontribuiion to education. 

Miss ~kinner received her bachelor’s 
ieoree (rom Cornell (la.) College and 
iid her 2raduate work at the Univer- 
ity of [owa. She began her teaching 


career as highschool instructor and 
later superintendent of schools at Lu- 
verne, She also was elementary 
orincipa! and supervisor at Ft. Dodge, 
lowa. 

WILLIAM HUGO LEMMEL 

Dr. William Hugo Lemmel, Balti 


more’s 56 year old superintendent of 


schools. died January 29. 

Superintendent Lemmel began his 
rofessional career in Elsinore, Mo. 
\iter serving in the schools of Iowa 


tor 10 vears, he returned to Missouri 
superintendent at Caruthersville 
le subsequently served in the head 
osts of the schools in Flat River, Mo.., 
Quincy, Ill, and Wilmington, Del. 
He was a graduate of Southeast 
State College and served as president 
of the Missouri Association of School 
\dministrators and president of the 
Southeast Missouri Teachers Associa- 
tion. 
Dr. Lemmel collapsed while pleading 
with a legislative committee of the 
state of Maryland for higher pay for 


teachers. 


HIGHSCHOOL 
BURGLARIZED 


The Maryville Highschool suffered 
nearly a $2,400 burglary loss during 
December. It was the sixth school 
break-in in Nodaway County in the 
last 2% years. 

Science equipment valued at $1,000 
and musical instruments worth $1,385 
were taken by a burglar or burglars 
while the school was closed for the 
weekend. 


SCHOOL BOARD ASS’N 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


Some members of the Missouri 
\ssociation of School Boards held a 
meeting in Columbia on January 16 to 
discuss the future of the organization 
and elect new officers. 

Officers elected were: President, 
Roger A. Bailey, Sikeston; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Paul Knepper, St. Joseph; 
exeeutive committee: Ira. M. Mounts, 
Windsor; George A. Kircher, Clayton; 
and EK. A. Martin, Springfield. 

The functions of a state school board 
organization were discussed by the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of School Boards, Edward Tut- 
tle. He pointed out among other acti- 
vities the necessity of the organization 
having a full-time executive secretary 
and the possibility of issuing a bulle- 
tin to the members of the association. 

It is hoped that Missouri will soon 
develop a dynamic school board asso- 
ciation. It could be of great service in 
working to improve the education pro 
gram of the state. 
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There is NO MASTERY of Arithmetic 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


And understanding is what we're after 


in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM... 
an understanding that can only be developed through 


V a special study of groups—develops understanding of the 
processes involved in the addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division of numbers 

\V a special study of ten as a separate group for computations 
with teens and tens 

\/ a superior presentation of fractions 

\/ problem-solving activities that extend number thinking 
to everyday situations 

\/ a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 

\/ maintenance activities that integrate with each new pro- 
cess the pupil learns 

\/ specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich 
understanding 

\/ Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


For full details on: 


THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 
Grades 1 through 8 


write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 








Curtis-Mallinson 





SCIENCE IN 
DAILY LIFE 


Based on the findings of extensive 
research, this new, up-to-date text 
covers the most important princi- 
ples of physics, chemistry, geology, 
meteorology, astronomy, and biol- 
ogy, as well as sanitation, conserva- 
tion, transportation and communi- 
cation. The many and varied learn- 
ing aids are closely integrated with 
the text. Handsomely illustrated, 
with many pictures in full color, 
and a wealth of photographs, draw- 
ings, and graphs. Workbook and 
Tests, Teachers’ Manual. 











Ginn and Company 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, IIl. 
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Taxco Summer School TEACHERS 


Mexico’s Unique School 


TWO SESSIONS — over 21 — 
TRAVEL SESSION—June 21-July 15 
Exploring Mexico’s Colonial Route: WHITE — WITH CAR 


Guanajuato, Queretaro, San Luis Po- 
tosi, Mexico City, Taxco, Acapulco, ete, 


REGULAR SESSION—July 23-Aug. 19 Part time sales job now— full 

Courses: Spanish, Mexican History, . : 

Art, Silversmithing, Dancing, ete. Field time in summer. Some of our 

trips. Four College Hours’ Credit. A 

delightful vacation interlude of study best dealers were teachers. 

and travel at a very low cost. P 

For further information— Write N. L. Baur, 4560 Shaw, 
PROF. J. E. ANGULO St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


Box 2406, W. Wichita Sta, Wichita, Kan, 




















Good Home Study Lighting Saves Students’ Eyes 
| 4 Spo B.. ._© =: 








5 ee 


Have you ever tried reading for an hour at your 
child’s study desk? Many parents who wouldn’t dream 
of neglecting their youngster’s diet or health 
unwittingly fail to provide adequate 

home study lighting. 


A simple, planned study center that provides the best 
possible lighting for the eyes’ needs will help 
improve grades and form good study habits. 


HOW TO BRIGHTEN STUDY HOURS 


1. Use a flat-topped desk or table with a dull light- 
finished top. Dark woods may be covered with 
pastel blotters. 


2. Place desk or table against a wall, away from 
family activity. A tackboard fastened on the wall or 
over the desk may provide better light reflection. 


3. Study chair should be high enough to place the eye 
position about 14 inches above the desk top. 


4. Choose the proper lamp for the seeing job. Wall 
pin-up lamps are popular with students of all ages, and 
provide even light over the entire desk. Use 
100-watt bulbs and diffusing bowls. Avoid shades 

that are too dark or too bright. Over-all room 
lighting should be used to avoid bright light and 
shadows in the study area. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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BEN BEESON HEADS 
TEXTBOOK ASSOCIATION 

sen Beeson, Clayton, was chose 
president of the Missouri Textbook 
Men’s Association in an election jp 
January in Columbia. 

Other new officers are: Honorary 
president, Roy Townsend, Kansas City: 
first vice-president, Forrest Moore 
Springfield; second vice-president, 
James Tetrick, Springfield; secretary- 
treasurer, Don Chaney, Columbia; and 
member of the executive committee. 
Hubert Gramstad, Glendale. 

Gramstad is the retiring president of 
the association. 


OUTLINE DEFENSE PLAN 

A civil defense plan for Missouri 
schools has been outlined in a new 
booklet being offered by the State 
Department of Education, according 
to Hubert Wheeler, commissioner of 
education. 

The publication represents the com- 
posite thinking of members of an ad- 
visory committee which tried to de- 
termine the role that schools in Mis- 
souri can and should play in civil de- 
fense. The pamphlet, entitled ‘“Mis- 
souri Schools and Civil Defense,” 
gives general suggestions and recom- 
mendations which can be adapted to 
particular local situations. 


RURAL SCHOOL 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 

Thirty-three pupils of the Washing- 
ton rural school near _ Excelsior 
Springs, which was destroyed by fire 
Jan. 5, are attending classes in an old 
residence along Highway 92, accord- 
ing to Ralph Ballew, county superin 
tendent. 

The county board has voted to erect 
a new building to replace the destroy- 
ed two-story frame structure. The 
building and its contents were insured 
for $4,000 and the board plans a 
special bond issue to erect a new build- 
ing with a good basement which can 
be used as a classroom. 

The loss of the building was com- 
plete, including records, books and 
supplies. Mrs. Marguerite Hutchings, 
Washington school teacher, is now 
conducting classes with new books and 
supplies secured through the superin- 
tendent’s office. 


BRENTWOOD VOTES 
SALARY INCREASE 

The Board of Education of Brent- 
wood recently voted a $300 salary in- 
crease for all teachers and administra- 
tors throughout the system. 

Based on a study of rising costs of 
living, the salary increase is being put 
into effect in two steps. Ali staff mem- 
bers will receive $150 this year and an 
additional $150 at the beginning of 
the next school year, making the $300 
total increase over the salary schedule 
in effect in September, 1952. 

Teachers hired for the 1953-54 school 
year will begin. at $2850 for the bache- 
lors degree and $3050 for the masters 
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degree. Maximum salaries will be up- 
ped te $4750 for teachers with the 
bachelors degree and $4950 for those 
with tle masters degree. 

In ajdition to the base salary, new 
teachers may be allowed up to seven 
years credit for teaching experience 
in other school systems of compara- 
ble size and quality. 


ST. CLAIR SCHOOLS 
PLAN NEW BUILDING 

The St. Clair School Board has pur- 
chased 20 acres of land for $10,000 
and as soon as finances are available, 
the Board will authorize the construc- 
tion of a new highschool building. 

Francis Huss, highschool principal, 
says the need for additional school fa- 
cilities is critical at St. Clair. At the 
present time there are no facilities for 
highschool instruction in home eco- 
nomics or industrial arts, no voca- 
tional guidance program and no tor 
eign language instruction. 

Physical education instruction poses 
a problem too, Huss says, since the 
school gymnasium must be used by 704 
highschool and e!ementary students. 

Elementary school conditions also 
are critical and this year first rae 
pupils are attending classes in quarters 
provided by the First Baptist Church 
of St. Clair. A new highschool build- 
ing will release use of the present 
building for the elementary grades. 


SPEECH CLASS GROWS 
AT INDEPENDENCE 
SCHOOL 

A new and growing course at the 
Independence junior highschool is 
speech, which is successfully prepar- 
ing the 14-year-olds of junior high for 
the more advanced course offered at 
William Chrisman Highschool. 

The course, according to Supt. L. G. 
Keith, was started three years ago 
with one class of 37 students. Now 
three classes provide speech activities 
for 92 junior high youngsters. 

The course, which is taught by Miss 
Grace Rowe, helps students to talk 
according to the best rules and teaches 
them through pantomime how to con- 
trol their bodies. 

“When they can control their bod- 
ies,” Miss Rowe says, “they can con- 
trol fright.” 

Besides making speeches, the stu- 
dents get training in dramatics and 
radio speaking. 


EXPLOSION DESTROYS 
NOVINGER SCHOOL 

The two-story brick central school 
building at Novinger which was de- 
stroyed by an explosion and fire Jan. 
5, will be rebuilt at an early date, ac- 
cording to Supt. Marvin Powell. 

The Adair County school was con- 
structed in 1928 and was valued at 
nearly $200,000. Insurance covered 90 
per cent of the valuation and a bond 
issue is planned to supplement the in- 
surance in the construction of a new 
building. 

Supt. Powell said the fire apparent- 
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WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories 
in which every character “comes to life.” 

2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words 
and clear-cut lessons on word meanings and word usage. 

3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for 
beginners. 

4. It provides for individual differences through the use of 
separate teaching plans for SUPERIOR, AVERAGE, and 
IMMATURE groups. 

5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 

6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as 
Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, 
Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary Word 
Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 











eribners OFFER YOU 


a new four-year program of mathematics 
for the high schools 


FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS 


combining Algebra, Arithmetic, Geometry, Trigonometry 
Courses One, Two, *Three, *Four for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


by William A. Gager, Franklin W. Kokomoor, Carl N. Shuster, 
Mildred H. Mahood, Charlotte Carlton, and Lilla Lyle 


*In preparation—will be published soon 


This new series is designed to provide an integrated program of 
mathematics for all high school students. Combining the best fea- 
tures of sequential mathematics with producer and consumer math- 
ematics, this continuous, closely integrated four-year course for 
today’s varied student population utilizes mathematical problems 
that occur in everyday life. FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS 
provides effective training in mathematics for successful everyday 
living as well as for future professional needs. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 San Francisco 5 














ly was caused by a boiler explosion. 
Volunteers managed to save some of 
the books and equipment in the first 
floor of the building, but nothing was 
salvaged from the second floor and 
records in the office of Prin. J. S. 
Cassidy were totally lost. 

The school’s 357 pupils have return- 
ed to classes in makeshift school rooms 


provided by the town’s churches and 
businessmen. 


INCREASE SALARIES 

IN NORTHWEST MISSOURI 
The median of all highschool teach- 

ers’ salaries in 27 schools of six north- 

west Missouri counties is $3,000 for 

the school year 1952-53, or $275 more 





wuss 1 WO New Social Studies Texts 














for the Modern High School.......... 


GOVERNMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


A new, 1953 American government text. Shows 
the structure and functions of our national, 
state, and local governments. Develops respect 
for and a determination to maintain our form 
of government. 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


by HABBERTON - ROTH 


A new world history text which car be read and 
understood. Events and relationships between 
various events are carried through a logical se- 
quential development, with emphasis placed on 
the growth and achievements of man. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


by FLICK - SMITH 








36 Chatham Road 
Summit, New Jersey 


2121 Staunton Court 
Palo Alto, California 








LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


707 Browder Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 


328 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 











The Educational Department 
of the 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


is pleased to announce the addition of 


ROBERT M. MILLER 
1301 Wilson 
Columbia, Missouri 


to its 


Sales Staff in Missouri 











than a year ago, according to N. p. 
Vogelgesang, superintendent of schools 
at Fairfax. 

Supt. Vogelgesang conducted his an. 
nual survey of salaries in schools of 
Atchison, Holt, Nodaway, 
Gentry, and Worth counties. 

The study also showed a $200 in- 
crease this year in the median salary 
for elementary teachers. This year it js 
$2200 in the schools surveyed. 


HOLT COUNTY PLANS 
MARCH MUSIC CLINIC 

Students from Mound City, Craig, 
Maitland, Forest City, Bellevue and 
Oregon, Mo., will participate in the 
annual Holt County music clinic March 
16 at Oregon highschool. 

For the fifth straight year, William 
G. Altimairi, director of music in the 
Atchison, Kan., schools, will be guest 
conductor of the clinic band. Marvin 
Gench, director of music at St. Joseph 
Central highschool, will conduct the 
vocal clinic for the third straight year. 

A massed band and chorus will pre- 
sent an evening program for the towns- 


Andrew, 


people of Oregon. 


FREE SQUARE DANCE 
WORKSHOP IN ST. LOUIS 

Classroom teachers, physical edu- 
cation teachers, and recreation leaders 
in St. Louis and vicinity are cordially 
invited to participate in a Free Square 
Dance Workshop to be conducted by 
Ed Durlacher, nationally known caller 
and teacher. The Division of Physical 
Education and Recreation of the St. 
Louis Public Schools will sponsor the 
workshop through the courtesy of 
“Square Dance Associates,” Freeport, 
New York. 

The workshop will be held on Thurs- 
day and Friday, March 5 and 6, for 
four sessions. The late afternoon ses- 
sions will meet from 4:00 to 6:00 p.m., 
and the evening sessions from 8:00 to 
10:00 p.m. All sessions will be held at 
Michael School auditorium, 4568 For- 
est Park Boulevard. 

Mr. Durlacher will feature the use 
of an easy, progressive “Honor Your 
Partner” method of live calling, teach- 
ing, and programming Square and 
Couple Dances. He will also include 
hints on the teaching of rhythms to 
children. 

In order to be assured of enroll- 
ment in the workshop it will be 
necessary to fill out and send in the 
following registration form: 


TO: Marie J. Hanss 

Division of Physical Education 

and Recreation 

St. Louis Public Schools 

5351 Enright Avenue 

St. Louis 12, Missouri 

I wish to be enrolled in the Square 

Dance Workshop on March 5 and 6, 
1953. 


Name 
Title ..... Sh a ae 
I i, 
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MILES BLIM HEADS school before joining the staff of the 


K. C. |UNIOR COLLEGE Kansas City junior college. ; 
: : ; The newly-appointed dean received 
Mile- G. Blim, an assistant dean of a Bachelor of Arts degree from the 
Kansas City Junior College for 15 College of Emporia and a master’s de- 
years, has succeeded Arthur M. Swan- gree from the University of Kansas. 
son as dean of the Junior College. He also has done graduate work at 
Blim took over his duties Jan. 23 the University of Chicago, Colorado 
when wanson’s retirement became and Denver. — 
effectiv In making the appointment, the 
Blim also has served the college as Kansas City Board of Education in- 
director of the school’s evening divi- creased Blim’s salary from $627.50 to 
sion an’ summer session. He was vice- $670 a month for an 1l-month school 
principal of Atchison, Kan., High- year. 





WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH AND LIFE 
TEACHERS COME WEST IS WORTH LIVING. WRITE US TODAY. 
ST SE 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER, Px. D.. Mc DENVER. COLO 





Unexcelled 


Largest In 
Service 


The West 














New Elementary Language Textbooks 
With the Allure of Beautiful Story-Books 


ADVENTURES I ENGLISH—1992 


Short Units—One Thing Taught at a Time— 
No Fatigue Points 


Composition Taught as a Normal Everyday Activity 


Composition Topics for Pupils of All 
Social and Economic Levels 


Language Skills Definitely Taught and 
Cumulatively Maintained 


Great Stress on Oral Work 


Periodic Measurement of Growth 
Provided For 


Lilting Verse and Interesting Stories. 





Each Book Brief Enough to Be Finished 
Comfortably in a Year 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


2231 South Park Way Chicago 16 





PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 


Grades 3-12 


Ideal literature of all periods, 
clear-cut themes, the right 
reading experiences at the 
right age level—offered in this 
richly enjoyable reading and 
literature program planned 
with real understanding of 
the needs and preferences of 
today's pupils. 


PROSE AND POETRY 
The Emerald Book 
Grade 3 
PROSE AND POETRY 
The Sunshine Book 
Grade 4 
PROSE AND POETRY 
The Blue Sky Book 
Grade 5 
PROSE AND POETRY 
The Firelight Book 
Grode 6 
PROSE AND POETRY 
Journeys 
Grade 7 
PROSE AND POETRY 
Adventures 
Grade 8 
PROSE AND POETKY 
For Enjoyment 
Grade 9 
PROSE AND POETRY 
For Appreciation 
Grade 10 
PROSE AND POETRY 
Of America 
Grade 11 
PROSE AND POETRY 
Of England 
Grade 12 





Fred L. Spees 
representing 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 
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Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 


Great Western Stage 
Equipment Co. 


1324 Grand Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 34th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 S. Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
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WRITE for descriptive 
circulars on the following 


new HEATH texts 





My SPELLING StuDYBOOKs 
Wheeler and Moore 
Grades 2 through 8 





ENGLISH Is OUR LANGUAGE 
Sterling and Others 
Grades 1 through 8 

including 
Guipe FoR TEAcmING, Grades / 
and 2 


Ruth G. Strickland 





D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
Eastern Missouri Representative 
Hubert G. Gramstad 
1014 Chelsea Avenue 


Glendale 22, Missouri 


Western Missouri Representative 
John E. Fuhrman 
1319 North Main Street 
Brookfield, Missouri 








Southwest Baptist College 
“The Campus of Christian Ideals” 
BOLIVAR, MISSOURI 


. is again offering superior ad- 
vantages to teachers interested in 
summer study. A fifteen-week ses- 
sion beginning May 18 and closing 
August 28 is offered. The first term 
will be May 18 to July 24; and the 
second term will be July 27 to 
August 28. 


It is possible to earn ten, five, or 
fifteen hours credit in the summer 


session. All work is approved by 
the State Department toward a 
Sixty Hour Certificate. The work 


at Southwest Baptist College will 
count toward a Special First-Grade 
Certificate which may be secured 
without having to take the County 
Examination. 


For full information write 


Mr Orien B. Hendrex, 
Dean and Registrar 


Southwest Baptist College 
BOLIVAR, MISSOURI 











UNESCO ENHANCES 
WORLD UNDERSTANDING, 
COMMISSION SAYS 


schoolchildren must have 
learn in 


American 


the opportunity to schools 


about this country’s policy of inter- 
national cooperation through the 
United Nations and UNESCO. 


This was one of the declarations of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
in its review of current educational 
matters entitled “The United Nations, 
UNESCO, and American Schools.” 
Eighteen leading educators, including 
Miss Margaret Schowengerdt of Web- 
ster Groves Highschool, are appointed 
to the Commission by the NEA and 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

The report underscores the need of 
young Americans for a knowledge of 
the history of mankind’s struggle for 
peace. UNESCO, the report continues, 
helps to give American children and 
teachers access to information about 
the rest of the world and its relation 
tc this struggle. 

UNESCO also gives other nations 
a better basis for teaching accurately 
about the United States. The organi- 
zation’s prime goal is to enhance 
world understanling—not to promote 
world government—the report says. 


MVA DISCUSSES 
LEGISLATION 


The Missouri Vocational 
tion Legislative Committee at a meet- 
ing in Columbia Jan. 3 approved a 
five-point education improvement plan 
which it will try to actuate during the 
ensuing school year. 


\ssocia- 


consideration on the agenda 
Federal legislation and ap- 
propriations for vocational education 
in Missouri, (2) state appropriations 
for vocational education, (3) miscellan- 
state legislation, (4) citizen’s 
commission report, and (5) 

tion relative to adult education. 


(Under 
were: (1) 


eous 


legisla- 


Dr. H. H. London, committee chair- 
man, and Tracy E. Dale have 
assigned the job of making a prelimi- 
nary study of methods of presentation 
of data on vocational education i 
congressmen and_ senators. 

Dale reported that 
been included for vocational educatio1i 
in the budget recommended to the 
state legislature this year. This money 
would be used to expand the program 
of vocational education in the state, 
to meet deficiencies in federal allot- 
ments and to carry out work programs 
in the Vocational Education Service 

H. L. Bibb reported on “Private 
Trade Schools Operating in Missouri 
from 1944 through 1951.” The com- 
mittee decided that legislation should 
be enacted which would regulate and 
control the operation of private trade 
schools in the same manner that pub- 
lic trade schools are being regulated. 
The group will seek aid in initiating 
any legislation along this line from 
directors of the private institutions. 


been 


$92,626.50 ha 





FREE 


EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL! 


Here is the latest list of booklets pre- 
pared by the makers of MODESS and 
designed to help you teach that delicate 


menstrual hygiene. 


subject ke és 





ig 
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1. “Sally and Mary and Kate 
wondered,” a simple introduction to 
the subject of menstruation for pre-teen 


girls, is clearly and tactfully written. 


2. “Growing Up and Liking It,” 
a brightly illustrated booklet for teen- 
age girls, discusses menstruation and 
offers helpful advice on health, poise 


and grooming. 


3. “It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know,” a booklet intended for fully 
matured girls, gives detailed informa- 
tion about using tampons for sanitary 
protection. 

You may order as many copies of 
these booklets as you wish . . . abso- 
lutely free! Write Anne Shelby, Edu- 
cational Director, Personal Products 
Corp., Box 66-3, Miltown, N. J. or 


mail coupon below. 


Se ee nae” ee re 7 


| AnneShelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5366-3, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me: 


[_] booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


[_] booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 
|_| booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 
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Address 





State 
(Offer good only in U.S. A.) 


City 
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©UR STOREHOUSE OF 


MISSOURI PLACE NAMES 
by ROBERT L. RAMSAY 
(60 pp. Indexed, Price 65c 


Missouri Handbook Number Two in 
the University of Missouri Series 

A hig interesting story of how Mis- 

souri llages, towns, cities, and coun- 


ties a iired their names. 

Missouri Handbook Number One 

is Common Rocks and Minerals of 
Missouri (Revised Edition) 


by Professor Walter D. Keller 
78 pp. Illustrated, Price 35c 
Both bulletins including mailing 
for $1.00 


University Book Store 


Columbia 














Man in 
His World 


BARROWS, PARKER, 


SORENSEN 


The complete and up-to-date 
geography program with histor- 
ical backgrounds. Fou books, 


grades 4—6 and upper grades. 
OUR BIG WORLD 

THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS 
OLD WORLD LANDS 


{1 WORLD VIEW 


This series deals with people 
and their ways of living, both 
in the past and in our present 
world. Pupils learn not only 
essential geographic facts but 
also geographical relationships. 
In addition, they learn to apply 
geographic skills and under- 
standings to some of our pre- 
sent problems of living—local, 
national, and international. 


Challenging workbooks and 
teacher’s guide for each grade. 


MISSOURI REPRESENTATIVE: 


Earl H. Boucher 
Box 187, Ellington, Missouri 


Silver Burdett 


221 East goth Street, Chicago 16, IIl. 
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SEEKS TEACHER 
PARTICIPATION 


“Discussion Guide for Teachers of 
English”, a publication of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, will 
be a great aid in helping teachers de- 
velop discussion techniques. 

The purpose of the pamphlet is to 
encourage direct participation of class- 
room teachers in the development of 
school policies and programs. 

This 117-page guide is available 
through the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 211 West 68th St., Chi- 
cago 21, Ill. Price, $1. 


CTA STARTS BULLETIN 
IN WASHINGTON COUNTY 


The Washington County Commun- 
ity Teachers Association has started 
publication of a bi-monthly bulletin to 
give professional information and cur- 
rent teaching trends to its members 
and patrons. 

The first bulletin, which appeared 
in October, carried an editorial on the 
function and mission of the CTA writ- 
ten by John A. Evans, of Mineral 
Point School R-3, president of the 
Washington County organization. The 
bulletin also included poetry and 
stories submitted by teachers and their 
pupils as well as a listing of important 
school events in the county. 

Roland Evans, assistant superinten- 
dent of District R-6 schools, Caledo- 
nia, Mo., contributed an article on edu 
cation and community responsibility 
from the administrator’s viewpoint, 
and another article explained the im 
portance of Amendment No. 2. 

The mimeographed bulletin is in- 
deed a contribution to the teachers of 
the county. 


STUDY PRESENTS 
SCHOOL PRACTICES 


Teachers in elementary schools will 
be interested in an Office of Educa- 
tion study of elementary school prac- 
tices recently published in pamphlet 
form under the title, “Schools at Work 
in 48 States.” 

The study was made over a period 
of 2% years by nine members of the 
elementary school staff of the Office 
of Education. The bulletin which re- 
sulted from this study contains much 
valuable information which can help 
improve classroom teaching and bring 
closer relations between school and 
community. 

“Schools at Work” presents many 
current practices in education now be- 
ing used in school systems all around 
the country. Orientation, teaching, cur- 
riculum, administration and _ school- 
community relations all are presented 
in the light of the varying systems in 
several states. 

The bulletin is available through the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price, 35 cents. 


Griggs 


SCHOOL SEATING 
for Great Durability 


Griggs Airliner tubular furniture 
is modern in design and answers 
the need of modern schools for 
seating adaptable to group 
study, movable, comfortable, 
durable and attractive. Available 
in four sizes and a variety of 
colors on the metal frames. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


A Large Stock of Griggs 
Furniture is Ready for Im- 
mediate Shipment. 


The Edwards Press 


“The Hillbillies” 
Osceola, Missouri 

















NUMBERS AT WORK 


by PATTON and YOUNG 


Completely new arithmetic texts— 
new from the ground up—not a re- 
vision! Sound in method, appealing 
and challenging to pupils, and beau- 
tiful with glowing color. Based on 
leading courses of study and the 
best of recent research. To see 
these books is to want to use them. 
To use them is to want to keep 
them, for they do the job! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: 
Iroquois Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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ARITHMETIC 


(From Page 12) 


Tim: That one’s cute. What's your 


name? 

Divided By: My name’s Divided 
By. Have you ever heard of me? 
Children: 
ment.) We certainly have. 


(Showing disappoint- 
Wizard: Come now. It isn’t his 
fault vou don’t like arithmetic. 
Let’s have some more _ tricks. 
(Blows whistle and various exer- 
The Wizard an 


nounces the first half of each exer- 


cises are done. 


cise, while the Number elves com- 
plete cach one. As many exercises 
as desired may be done.) 
8+Q9=12 2X5=10 3+4=7 4x2=8 
6x2=12 5+3=8 5+6=11 2+7=9 
8+2=10 3xX4=12 4+5=9 3x2=6 
Lionel: But those are easy ex- 
amples. Those are just addition 
and multiplication. It’s subtrac- 
tion and division that are hard. 

Wizard: Subtraction and division 
are hard because they are back- 
ward processes. Can you walk back- 


wards? 


Dorothy: I guess I could if I'd 
practice. (She tries, wavers, but 
gets better with practice.) 
Wizard: There, that wasn’t so bad. 
If you know very well how to go 
frontwards, it doesn’t take long 
to learn how to go_ backwards. 
Now look at these backwards tricks. 
(At the first whistle, a multipli- 
cation example is set up. At a 
double whistle, the division ex- 
ample is set up. It is suggested 
that the multiplication symbol and 
division symbol lock arms so they 
are back to back. When the multi- 
plication example is set up the 
times sign faces the audience; 
when the division example is set 
up the multiplication and division 
symbols about face so the division 
symbol faces the audience. ‘The 
addition and subtraction symbols 
do like wise. The Wizard an- 
nounces each example. Either one 
or both of the division examples 
may be given.) 


3X4=12 12--3=4 12-4=3 








8+3=11 11—3=8 11—8=3 





and sixth grades. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
P.O. Box 7600 
| Chicago 80, Illinois 





Proudly We Hail... 
HISTORY OF OUR UNITED STATES 


the newest addition to our Cordier-Robert History Series 


History of Our United States, for the seventh and 
eighth grades, will vitalize your social studies pro- 
gram. Rand McNally proudly presents this new 
publication and recommends its addition to your 
other Cordier-Robert histories for the fourth, fifth, 


We have geographies, too, for grades from 4 to 8. 
Let our representative show you our complete in- 
tegrated program of History and Geography and 
our complete graded Map and Globe program. 


Sam Sprout, Representative 
508 County Hills Drive 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri 











2X5=10 10-25 10-—-==9 
Joe: Why that was all right! 
Wizard: Do you want to help with 
the tricks? 

Children: How can we? 

Wizard: We'll leave off the answers 
and you bring the correct numbey 
to fill in the answer. 

(He calls out the following ex. 
amples. ‘The Children, in tur, 
think a moment, then step out and 
bring the correct number by the 
hand to complete the example.) 

s—2 9-3 


ee 6) ‘ a 4; 
10 2 12 3 


12+6 82 6-3 12-4 
How about those examples? 
Tim: They were fun. As long as 
you know the multiplication facts, 
division isn’t hard at all. 

(A sharp barking is heard off 
stage.) 
Dorothy: Oh, that’s my little dog 
Fotal. I guess he wants me to 
come home now. (She runs off 
stage, picks up the dog and brings 
him back on stage in her arms.) 
Wizard: Do you think you can do 
your homework now? 
Dorothy: Yes, 'm sure I can. 
Joe: Good-bye, Wizard, and thank 
you. 
Symbols: 


Numbers & Goodbve. 


Come again. (Wizard waves.) 
Scene IV 

(Dorothy is again seated at the 
table as in Scene I.) 
Dorothy: Let’s see, where was I}? 
I'll have to work fast. Eighteen di- 
vided by 6...that’s 3 because 3 
times 6 is 18. The next one has big- 
ger numbers, but I guess I can do 
it all right. Forty-five divided by 
g is 5 because g times 5 is 45 (etc.) 

(Dorothy quickly writes num- 
bers and is finished when Aunt Em 
and Uncle Henry enter from the 
kitchen.) 
Uncle Henry: We had a lot ol 
work to do in the kitchen or we 
would have come in to see if you 
needed any help. 
Aunt Em: Did you get your ex- 
amples all right? 
Dorothy: Oh, yes, I've found out 
that numbers can be fun. I'm 
never going to be afraid of them 
again. 

(The curtain closes.) 
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fhe Hotel with a Heart 
In the Heart of Downtown 
Nansas City, Missouri 


the New 


Hotel KANSAS CITIAN 


fireproof—400 rooms—400 baths 






12th and 
Broadway 
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Coffee Shop 


Scotty Lynn, Organist-Pianist 
Nightly, in the ZanZibar Room 





ANNOUNCING ATTRACTIVE 
RATES TO TEACHERS 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 


The following rates guaranteed: 


Singles $3.00 . . Doubles $4.00 
Twin Beds $5.00 











parking across street ; 
for reservations, write, phone or wire 


OWEN W. NICHOLLS, Gen. Mgr. 








COLE 


Library Record Book 


Complete with instructions for 
the organization and classifica- 
tion of the elementary school 
library in accordance with the 
A-B-C grouping system. Space 
is provided for the listing of 
800 volumes. Size 8% x ll 
inches, bound in durable cover. 


80c each 


ORDER FROM 


Missouri State Teachers Ass'n. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Library cards, pockets, date due 
slips, borrowers cards, file cards, 
Mystic Tape, Book-saver and other 
library supplies also available. 


Model Publishing Company 


1606 Hodiamont Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 











Grades 3-8 





A practical text program that imple- 
ments recommendations of the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum. 


By LISTENING 

| David H. Patton . 
Althea Beery 25 Ag iN 
| Georgia Winn WRITING 
READING 


| Speech Consultants 





| Charlotte Wells . 
| Ollie Backus EVALSATING 
| W. J. BREUER 
J. W. REAVES 
Representatives 


Write for descriptive literature 


| WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PASADENA 2 


$T. LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 





BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR 


TEACHERS 


Sponsored by your Association 


Horace Mann Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company offers cheaper 
rates because teachers are 
good risks. A Company of the 
teachers, by the teachers, for 
the teachers. 


For a rate quotation with no 
obligation, mail this coupon 


Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. 


c/o Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 


Any drivers under age 25? .......... 
INS Niciennniecossensinietiiinlinesiitiiiinnaiiiniis 
Date Insurance Expires ................ 


Miles driven per yr. ........ deitaniiinis 


Tape to Postal Card & Mail 
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EDITORIAL 


School Support In Jeopardy 


NLESS some very straight thinking is done, the 
rug of financial support may be jerked from 
under our public school system of this state. 


One of the most popular pastimes in Jefferson 
City these days seems to be preparing and introducing 
measures to cut taxes. We are just as eager as the next 
for tax relief, but first we want to know and be as- 
sured that services vital to our state and nation will 
not be jeopardized. 


People should be told how the tax cut at the state 
level might affect taxes at the local level. Schools 
happen to be one of the enterprises that local political 
sub-divisions and the state work together jointly to 
support. 


When a certain amount of money is needed for 
schools—for either the state or the local district to 
renege on its obligation means an immediate hardship 
on the other or the schools themselves and the chil- 
dren in turn will suffer. 


The tax reduction proposal that is apparently 
getting the most support is the one to reduce the sales 
tax by $20,000,000 per year. If this should prevail, 
schools would lose $333 per teaching unit on the 
amount set aside for the one-third. More than half of 
the yearly $3,500,000 supplementary appropriation 
came from the sales tax. The implication for schools 
seems very clear. 

Here is the way the sales tax reduction would 
work. Schools would lose 14 of $20,000,000 or 62%, 
millions per year or 1314 millions for the biennium. 
Last biennium 7 million was appropriated above the 
traditional 14. If the state yield of taxes (exclusive 
of proposed reduction) remains at the present level 
for the next two years for schools to get the support 
they had last biennium would take a supplementary 
appropriation of 1314 millions plus 7 millions or 
2014 millions above the usual allotment of the 1%. 
Public schools received $94,000,000 state support this 
biennium. The 14 amounts to $87,000,000 and the 
supplementary appropriation 7 million. 


For Missouri to support its schools with an 
amount of money just equal to the average amount 
spent over the nation would take 1014 million above 


the $94,000,000 appropriated this biennium. 


Missouri ranks g3rd in tax paying ability as 


measured by per capita income but we rank 44th 
in per capita state tax. We are already an extremelh 
low tax state. The people of 43 states pay more per 
capita tax than do Missourians. 


Surely the facts about Missouri's critical school 
problems will cause fair-minded people to wonder 
why there is any delay in doing more for our schools 
in a financial way. School enrollment will increase 
during the coming two years by 49,000 pupils. Schools 
will need 1633 more teachers for this added enroll- 
ment. In terms of state aid based on the national aver- 
age it means a need of $3,910,000 more dollars per 
year to give an education to these children. 


Since the first of July we have had about 
2,000 teachers leave their positions in this state. An- 
other 2,000 will leave before school closes. The big 
reason for this exodus is that the average salary of a 
teacher in Missouri is $2,930. In the nation it is 


$3,405. 

Fewer and fewer college students are now enter- 
teachers. Here 
are the figures from one of our state colleges: In 1950, 


ing preparatory courses to become 


172; 1951 down to 122; and 1952 only 82. This is 


more than a 50 per cent drop. This is a startling but 
common pattern in institutions training teachers. 


Missouri has 8,857 teachers now in classrooms 
with less than the usually accepted standard of 4 
years of college education. Of last year’s college 
graduates 1 of every 5 accepted a position in anothe! 
state due to the low starting salary for Missouri 
teachers. 


In the light of such honest evidence as this the 
Legislature surely has in mind to appropriate ade- 
quate funds for schools and other fundamental ser- 
vices of state government first and then reduce taxes 
as much as may be practical. If tax reduction propo- 
sals go through before our school appropriations are 
made, a serious and deadly blow could be dealt the 
school children of this state. 


It would seem to make more sense to earmark the 
proposed $20,000,000 of sales tax reduction funds for 


schools. 


Parents and friends of the schools are not all 
aware of such facts as these. Members of the teaching 
profession must see that information pertinent to the 
welfare of school children reaches parents, board 
members, Representatives and Senators. 
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THINK OF 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN KANSAS CITY 


@ DOWNTOWN KANSAS CITY, twenty 
minutes from the UKC campus. 


A COMPLETE PROGRAM IN EDUCATION on a DYNAMIC CAMPUS 


IF YOU SEEK CERTIFICATION .. . the Education Department 
of the University of Kansas City offers complete requirements for ele- 
mentary, secondary teachers, principals, superintendents, librarians, 
counselors... A teaching staff of regular faculty, practical school people, 
distinguished visiting educators . . . Classes well balanced in enrollment 
of men and women. . . Courses in techniques, child de elopment, audio- 
visual materials, curriculum, guidance, library science . . . Workshops 
emphasizing a vigorous attack on current school problems. 


IF YOU SEEK A DEGREE... (1) B.A. degree in the new School 
and Society curriculum, meeting all requirements for the 5-year State 
elementary certificate, yet leaving more than 20 hours for electives. (2) 
B.A. degree with a major in a chosen teaching field, fulfilling all profes- 
sional requirements for secondary teaching. (3) M.A. degree in education, 
with approval of M.A. plan of work at the beginning, opportunity for 
combined degrees, credit in other departments. Twelve credits may be 
earned each summer; the M.A., in three summers. 


IF YOU SEEK VARIETY ... Refresher courses .. . Practice Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Teaching ... Individual Certificate requirements 
in Education, Art, Music, Physical Education, Liberal Arts . . . Oppor- 
tunity to follow up summer work in Day, Evening, or Extension courses 
Volker Quadrangle of the . a Story-Telling Workshop with demonstrations and a magnificent 
University of Kansas City. display of children’s books . . . Other special conferences. 


IT’S NOT ALL IN THE BOOKS! For culture and recreation: 
Starlight Theatre ... Linda Hall Library of Science... Nelson Gallery of 
Art... Swope Park... Fort Osage ... A great metropolitan commu- 
nity added to the resources of a great university. 










HAAG HALL, liberal arts 
building on the beautiful 


FULLY ACCREDITED by the Association of American Universi- 
OT ties, North Central Association, and the Association of American Colleges. 
communications problem 
brings many points of 


view to a session in 


group dynamics e@ 


Fe 


TWO SIX-WEEK SESSIONS 
June 8th to July 17th 
July 18th to August 28th 


For Further Information Write: 
SUMMER SESSION 
University of Kansas City 
5100 Rockhill Road 
Kansas City, Missouri 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF KANSAS CITY 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


1953 SUMMER SESSION 
* 


Attend Summer School in Colorado’s Rocky Mountains 


Located at Boulder, Colorado} in view of snow-capped peaks and within easy walking distance of mountain trails and streams, 
the University of Colorado offers an unusual program of summer study and recreation. The climate in Boulder is 
unsurpassed, with comfortable days—even during the hottest part of summer—and cool nights conducive to good study. 















The University’s own Recreation Department offers a Dance Workshops; Writers’ Conference; Speech Institute, 
planned program designed to give students ample oppor- Coaching School, Litthe Theatre Plays, Organ Recitals and 
tunity to see scenic Colorado between study hours. In other concerts, Art Exhibits, quality movies and public lec- 
addition to regular courses, many special features, such tures. Combine education, acceleration, makeup, or refresher 
as Aviation, Education, Recreation Leadership, Music and courses with a vacation at a fully accredited university. 


About $29 weekly covers typical tuition and fees, and board and room in beautiful 
new University residences. Write now for Summer Session Bulletin. 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS: JUNE 15 to JULY 21 e JULY 23 to AUGUST 25 


University of Colorado 1953 Summer Session 


Bie 9 owe ooo eet wien 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODA 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 






Eight hundred courses leading to baccalaureate or 
advanced degrees are offered in the following fields: 





Director of the Summer Session, Macky 308 











Anthropology Geology Music University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado: 
Art History Nursing i : ; 
Biology Home Economics Pharmacy i Please send me your Summer Session Bullets : 
Business Journalism Philosophy | 
Chemistry Latin Physical Education i OU oe nin 
Economics Law Physics ; 
Education Library Science Political Science i ST AND Oe 
Engineering Mathematics Psychology A 
English Mineralogy Sociology i iY. 
Geography Modern Languages Speech : 

i 
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